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The New Court, South 
Kensington. Museum. 





E are disposed to 
think the . new 
courts which 
have been erect- 
ed at the South 
Kensington Mu- 
seum, under the 
superintendence 
of Capt. Fowke, 
will take the 
public by sur- 
prise. One, the 
North Court, 
was opened on 
Wednesday last, 
and is repre- 
sented by our 
engraving.* The 


(eat 


PERTTT ™ 
PUCERES Wu ke SO RT 
South Court, more ornamental in character, will 
be opened, it is expected, in June, with a very 
remarkable exhibition of works on loan from 


numerous collections. Our engraving does not 
convey a complete idea of the extent of the 
North Court. It measures 109 feet 6 inches one 
way, and 108 feet 6 inches the other, exclu- 
sive of a corridor, 25 feet wide, on the east and 
west side, communicating with the court by an 
arcade, and affording space for the exhibition of 
works best seen in a low light. The court is 
covered by means of iron girders and glass, sup- 
ported by iron columns against the walls, so that 
the whole area is unimpeded. The height to the 
under side of the girders is 34 feet ; to the top of 
the girders, 45 feet ; and in the centre, where the 
roof rises higher, 57 feet. The roof admits of ven- 
tilation in various parts. A large subway in the 
court contains gas-pipes, warming apparatus, and 
cold-air ducts. The authorities claim for this 
court no other title than that of a glass case; and 
a very spacious and excellent glass case it is. We 
must confess, however, to great regret, that in a 
building with the destination this has, erected 
under the auspices of the Government Department 
of Art, the production of beauty was not also to 
some extent aimed at. The roof, effective and 
strong as it may be, is ugly beyond permission. 
Of the South Courts, we are glad to say, we shall 
have less reason to complain in this respect. 

The walls of the newly -opened court are 
coloured sage green, with a frieze of lilac under 
the roof. The court is chiefly occupied by art- 
objects purchased from the Campana, Soulages, 
and other Italian collections, together with a large 
number of objects gathered by Mr. Henry Cole, 
Mr. J. C. Robinson, and others, during the last 
three: years in Italy. It has been admirably 
arranged by Mr. Robinson. The collection may 
be called marvellous, and is in some respects un- 
equalled in the world ; as, for example, under the 
head of Italian sculpture and carving, of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
These works had been too much neglected, the 
exquisite productions of antique art being deemed, 
and rightly too, most worthy of unqualified praise 
and continuous study. Nevertheless, thegreat works 
of the sculptors of the fifteenth century—induced 
rather by religious feeling, observation of nature, 
and knowledge of character than by stndy of the 
antique—have a value of their own, and must be 
looked to by those who could carry modern sculp- 
ture, where we would have it, into the homes and 
hearts of the people. To this day, none of the 
great Continental museums have any systematic 
collections of Renaissance sculpture. Even in 
Florence, only a few marbles,—of great value and 





* See p. 315, 
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importance, it .is:true,—and a more numerous, 
but still imadequate collection of bronzes,:are to 
be found dispersed amidst the vast galleries of the 
Uffizj ; whilst in our own country, till very re- 
cently, the art-student might have sought in. vain 
for any examples of Italian sculpture. During 
the last few years, however, every effort has been 
made to secure for this museum such works of 
Medieval sculpture as: were to be obtained, espe- 
cially in Italy ; and it is not too much to say that 
avery considerable proportion of the specimens, 
which had been accumulating in the hands of 





maybe considered asthefoundation of thesculpture 
series hereafter described. This collection, con- 
sisting of thirty specimens, was. the. property. of 
a member of the Gherardini family of Florence, 
who had recently inherited it, together with.a 
collection of ancient drawings, from an aged 
priest, in whose possession both models and draw- 
ings had long remained entirely unknown. The 
discovery of them, for such it may be termed, ex- 
cited great interest in Florence; and the owner 
having been furnished with documents from the 
leading artists of the academy of that city, attest- 





dealers: and private possessors for a long time 
previously, has now passed into this collection. 
Mr. Robinson is about to publish a descriptive 


shape of an illustrated Essay on Italian Sculpture | 
of the Middle Ages and period of the revival of 
art. To this we shall direct our readers’ attention 
: . = | 
when it appears; meanwhile we ray avail our- 
. e ! 
selves of a few passages from it. Speaking of the 
twofold aspect under which sculpture is repre- 
sented in this museum, viz., asa “fine art,” and 
also, if we may so phrase it, as a decorative art or | 
° ° \ 
industry,—in other words, of sculpture or -orna- 
mental carving ; he says,— | 
“It is not more certain than unfortunate, that in our, 
times an imaginary, but practica'ly very decided, line of | 
distinction has been drawn betwixt these two aspects. | 
The idea has gradually grown up, especially in this coun- 
try, that it is scarcely the business of an artist-sculptor 
to concern himself with anything but the human figure; | 
and as one result of this short-sighted view, when any | 
architectural or ornamental accessories are required, an | 
unfortunate want of power is too often manifested; whilst, | 
on the other hand, no ornamentist scuiptors worthy of 
the name are likely to arise from amongst the modellers 
for plastcrers, the wood and stone carvers, and other 
skilled artisans, to whom ornamental sculpture has been 
virtually abandoned. Beginning as mere workmen, and 
accustomed from the first to underrate their occupations, 
it is almost impossible for such persons to raise them- 
selves to the level of artists. In former times, on the 
contrary, the sculptor nearly always. was more or lessa 
practical artisan-and an architect; whilst architects, by 
special profession, were as usually skilled in the art of 
sculpture. Habitually accustomed to design and super- 
intend the crection of edifices, they. often executed the 
decorative details with their own hands, or modelled them 
in clay or stucco, to be worked out by their pupils and 
assistants. Nor was this all: it was no uncommon thing 
for the very furniture even, the chairs, cassoni, beds, &c., 
of an Italian palace to be designed by the sculptor-archi- 
tect or ‘protomastro,’ who also may lave earved the 
bust of the master of the heuse, the bas-relief picture for 
his private devotions, and, finally, his tomb in the family 
chapel, gorgeous with the richest arabesques, a!legorical 
figures, armorial devices, &c., and the sclemn effigy of 
the defunct ; all of which various wo: ks were carried out 
with equal carefulness and love. It never occurred. to 
the artist of the revival to think architectural ornamen- 
tation beneath his dignity ; on the contrary, the greatest 
sculptors have left us specimens of their genius in this 
branch,—Desiderio, Rossellino, Benedetto da Rovezzano, 
Cellini; surely where these great artists have so gladly 
trod no modern craftsman need disdain to follow. The 
present collection, therefore, will comprise all such works 
as a Medizeval sculptor may have been called upon to 
execute; and one good result, which it is hoped will 
ensue from it, will be an elevation of the status of orna- 
mental sculpture in general.”® 


To illustrate the art in the widest and most 
comprehensive manner, is then the ultimate aim. 
It is obvious that antique sculpture, the monu- 
ments of which can scarcely be said now to exist 
anywhere in situ, lends itself naturally to a limited 
and well-defined mode of illustration ; and, indeed, 
statues, busts, bas-reliefs, &c., were much more 
commonly executed as independent works of art 
than has been the case in after-times. A larger 
proportion, perhaps, of the monuments of antique 
art were of a secular or domestic nature than 
those of the Middle Ages, during which the 
most constant and powerful protector of art was 
the Church. Works of art of the former classes 
are, moreover, usually of manageable size, and 
complete in themselves; whereas ecclesiastical 
sculptures are nearly always of a fixed structural 
character, generally forming component parts of 
buildings or large monuments, such as tombs, 
altars, pulpits, doorways, &c., and it is essential to 
the complete understanding of such portions of 
monuments of the like nature, as have found their 
way into collections, that their relative place in 
the general design should be shown by drawings, 
photographs, engravings, casts, &c, of the com- 
plete works, or at least of similar ones, still in 
their original situations. 

The purchase, in 1854, of the ‘‘ Gherardini Col- 








lection ” of original models by great Italian artiste, 


catalogue of these works, which will take the | 


ing the merit and authenticity of the objects, at 
once endeavoured to dispose of both collections, 
offering them, in the first instance, tothe Austrian 
and French governments. 

During succeeding years, additional specimens 


/of sculpture were gradually obtained. In 1859- 


60, many acquisitions were made in Italy; and, 
finally, the purchase of the Gigli-Campana Collec- 
tion brought the series to its present: state. 

We shall not attempt anything like a detailed 
account of the collection before us, but .must 
confine our notes toa few. Jacopo della Quercia, 
Ghiberti,, Donatello, Desiderio, Antonio Rossellino, 
are well represented. Of Luca della Robbia and his 
:school.there are many remarkable works, fresh as if 
they had but just now left the oven. Of Italian 
wall fountains and chimney-pieces there are many ; 


| of the latter, one-ascribed to Donatello (5,896), but 


much more like, we think with Mr. Robinson, the 
work of Desiderio, displays wonderful delicacy 
of execution. The design is simple: two jambs or 
vertical pilasters, surmounted by massive console 
brackets, support a bold cornice of several mem- 
bers, which crowns the work ; beneath the cornice 
is a frieze of the depth of the consoles, and under 
this again the usual moulded architrave, which 
is continued. down parallel with the jambs. The 
pilasters are sculptured with a string of bunches 
of natural foliage and fruit in low relief, spring- 
ing from vases at the bottom, as in the architrave 
of the gates of Ghiberti. The consoles which 
crown the piers are richly moulded and carved 
with foliated work; and on the front of each, 
resting on the lower volute or scroll, is an amorino 
in full relief of small life-size; the one on the 
right is a boy standing or riding on a siren, and 
the opposite one a girl similarly placed on a 
dolphin. The forso of the-latter figure . is ex- 
quisitely draped with a thin stuff which clings 
close to the form, and is admirably arranged in 
elegant flying folds around it. The frieze is de- 
corated in the centre with a group of two flying 
amorini in high relief, holding betwixt them a 
myrtle wreath, which incloses the shield or stemma 
of the family for whom the work was executed. 
On each side are life-sized busts in alto-relievo, 
respectively of a young man and a young lady, 
evidently portraits; they are each framed or in- 
serted into a fluted shell, flanked with birds’ wings 
and tied with floating ribbon scrolls. The various 
architectural mouldings are enriched with the 
most delicately carved leaf-work, strings of 
pearls, &c. 

In our view is seen the Cantoria, or singing 
gallery of the church of Santa Maria Novella, 
Florence, the work of Baccio d’Agnolo, about: the 
year 1500. This has been built in to form part of 
the building, but would have looked better if 
it had been made distinct. The work under and 
above it does not sufficiently accord with ‘the 
gallery. 

This cantoria is an elaborate architectural struc- 
ture, forming an oblong rectangular projecting 
balcony, supported on four massive brackets or 
trusses, and crowned by a bold cornice. The 
front is divided into three square sunk panels by 
upright pilasters, four in number, in each of which 
is a pendent string of trophies of arms-and ara- 
besques. A panel, similar to those.in front, -fills 
each end of the gallery. The decoration of these 
panels consists of large shields of the shape usually 
called “a testa di cavallo,” surrounded with 
finely-exeeuted wreaths of foliage, arabesques, 
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foliated scroll-work, &c. The devices on them are 
the various arms or impresi of the Florentine 
republic, viz. (on the shield at the end, left hand), 
a bend, with the motto “ Libertas” cut in relief 
(in front, the first on the left), a richly foliated 
Florentine giglio or fleur-de-lys ; (in centre) a St. 
George’s cross; (on the right) a spread-eagle 
standing on a dragon; and (in the end compart- 
ment on the right) a device of three flowering 
lily-branches tied together by a label-scroll. The 
brackets are ornamented with large acanthus- 
leaves and beautiful arabesque scroll-work, whilst 
a system of elaborately-carved mouldings sur- 
rounds them in the upper part, at their juncture 
with the body of the gallery. The under side of 
the cantoria, betwixt the brackets, is ornamented 
with sunk moulded coffers, each containing a 
large rosette carved in very high relief, and the 
lining of the wall, at the back, is filled in with 
three circular medallions, in the same marble as 
the rest of the work, detached on a ground of 
black stone, or pietra paragona. The medallion 
in the centre bears a cherub’s face surrounded with 
flaming rays, and each of the two side ones con- 
tains the monogram “O P A,” which is that of 
the opera, or operai di Santa Maria del Fiore, 
the “board of works” of the ancient republic ; 
indicating that the gallery was executed by the 
orders and at the cost of the State. 

In the opposite wall has been inserted the 
remarkable circular medallion, relievo, by Luca 
della Robbia, well known by visitors of the Mu- 
seum. This medallion was originally let into the 
exterior face of a wall, at a considerable height 
from the ground; and, although it has been ex- 
posed to the action of the atmosphere, probably 
for upwards of 400 years, it is almost as perfect 
as when it first left the ovens of the great Floren- 
tine ceramic sculptor. Mr. Robinson tells us that 
the edifice from which it was taken only a few 
years ago is in the immediate vicinity of Florence, 
and was latterly known as the Villa Pantiatici- 
Ximenes. A comparison of this medallion with 
those now in situ on the exterior of the church of 
Or San Michele at Florence, and which are un- 
doubtedly by Luca himself, leaves no question that 
this is also his work. The sharp and decisive 
execution, the fine quality and brilliant colours of 
the enamel glazes, which especially distinguish all 
the earlier works of this nature, are seen here in 
their greatest perfection. The border or garland 
of natural foliage and fruit, a style of decoration 
so peculiarly Florentine, and which was probadly 
first brought into vogue by Lorenzo Ghiberti, is 
in this specimen of great beauty. The rich clusters 
of mingled leaves and fruit are grouped together 
with exquisite taste, whilst the spirit and beauty 
of the modelling, the truth to nature, and the 
variety of the tints of the enamel colours, which 
imitate the exact tone of the green leaves and the 
rich fruit of each shrub, are, considering the diffi- 
cult nature of the process and the limited scale of 
pigments at the disposal of the artist, truly 
surprising, and fully justify the simple yet 
emphatic eulogium of Vasari, expressed in refer- 
ence to the similar borders at Or San Michele, 
“that they appeared to be rather natural fruit 
and leaves than imitations in enamelled terra- 
cotta.” 

The arms and emblems, which fill the circle, are 
those of the celebrated and unfortunate King 
René of Anjou; and it is very likely that the work 
was executed some time before or about the year 
1458, in honour of René, either by the city of 
Florence or some one of his Florentine partisans. 
In the centre of the circle is a shield with elaborate 
blazon, the crest over a royal helmet, a fleur-de-lys, 
or, flanked by two dragons’ wings, gules and 
argent, with a mantle of ermine; beneath the 
shield is a golden crescent with a collar or label, 
inscribed “ Los en croissant” (honour increasing) ; 
this motto, in the Provencal language, and the 
symbol which accompanies it, are the insignia of 
the Order of the Crescent, founded or restored 
by René about the year 1448. On each side: of 


the shield is a brazier or chafing-dish vomiting 
forth flames, whilst linked in the handles of these 
braziers, suspended betwixt them and forming a 
festoon beneath the shield, is a large label scroll, 
bearing the motto, “ Dardant desir.” Finally, in 
the upper part of the field above the crest are the 
initials “I. R.” in ornamental characters, in relief, 
indicating the names “Isabelle” and “ René.” 
The impresa or device of the two flaming braziers, 
with its accompanying motto, was adopted by 
René on his marriage with his first wife, Isabelle 
de Lorraine. 

Amongst the recent acquisitions we must point 
out a fresco, or tempera, picture in three compart- 
ments, representing the Adoration, and ascribed 
to Pietro Perugino, the master of Raffaelle. He 
died in 1524. Michelangelo called him a “ dunce 
in art;” but his works, nevertheless, exhibit 
much grace and delicacy. The picture in question 
was obtained from Citta della Piéve, Peruginio’s 
birthplace. 

Of the wealth of majolica ware, exquisite glass, 
portraits, busts in terra-cotta, and other similar 
objects of beauty, we may not now stop to speak. 
Suffice it to say that there is here a rich treat as 
well for those who would study as for those who 
would simply indulge. 








THE ART-UNION OF LONDON GENERAL 
MEETING. 


THE annual general meeting of this corporation 
was held on Tuesday last, in the new Adelphi 
Theatre, by permission of Mr. Benjamin Webster, 
and was brilliantly attended. 

The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, president, 
having taken the chair, 

Mr. Godwin, F.R.S., read the following 


REPORT. 


The subscription of the Art-Union of London for the 
present year, the twenty-sixth of its establishment, “to 
promote the knowledge and love of the fine arts and their 
general advancement,’’ amounts to the sum of 9,864/. 15s. 
The amount subscribed since its foundation is 289,028/. 
But for the great commercial stagnation in many 
provincial towns, as asserted by our local honorary 
secretaries, the disturbance of our relationships with 
America, and some pressing claims on public sympathy, 
the subscriptions for the year would have been larger. 
The engraving distributed to all the subscribers, from 
Mr. F. Goodall’s picture, ‘‘ Raising the Maypole,” has 
been received with very general favour, as well by the 
subscribers as by the public press of the country. 

It will be remembered that the Council offered a pre- 
mium of 100 guineas for the best series of designs in out- 
line illustrative of '‘ The Idylls of the King,’’ and awarded 
it to a set by Mr. Paolo Priolo. These designs have been 
engraved by the artist, and, formed into a volume, will be 
presented to each subscriber of the ensuing year. Of these 
illustrations six are appropriated to the patient loving 
** Enid ;’? Enid, with the 





** meek blue eyes, 
The truest eyes that ever answer’d heaven; ”’ 


four to evil “ Vivien’? and witless Merlin; four to,— 


** Elaine the fair, Elaine the loveable, 
Elaine the lily maid of Astolat ;”’ 


and two to sorrowing Guinevere. They give form to 
all the characters in the story of the “blameless king” 
Arthur and ‘his Table Round ;”—a story through which 
the poet says to us, in words the world will not willingly 
let die :— 


** O purblind race of miserable men, 
How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves, 
By taking true for false, or false for true; 
Here, thro’ the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen.” 


In addition to this volume of illustrations, every sub- 
scriber will receive, for each guinea paid, an Engraving 
commenced by Mr. Shenton, and completed by Mr. C. H. 
Jeens, from the charming little picture by Mr. Dicksee, 
called ‘‘ A Labour of Love.’’ 

Mr. E. Radclyffe has been commissioned to execute for 
the Association a volume of etchings from the works of 
the late David Cox, an artist whose drawings are most 
rightly estimated by those best qualified tojudge of works 
of art. The etchings convey very satisfactorily the large- 
ness, vigour, and other characteristics of the master. A 
certain number of the volumes will form part of the pre- 
sent distiibution. 

In accordance with a statement in their last Report, 
the Council offered a certain number of premiums for 
drawings and models by pupils of the schools in connec. 
tion with the Government Science and Art Department. 
The Council urged especially in their prospectus the im- 
portance of the study of the human and animal forms. 
Fifty works were submitted in response, and these were 
exhibited with the prizes of the year in the galleries of 
the Society of British Artists. Professor Donaldson, Pro- 
fessor Bell, Professor Westmacott, Mr. Troughton, and 
the hon. secs., were appointed a committee to examine 
them, and they reported with great regret that the expec- 
tations of the Council had not been realized, and that in 
too many instances the efforts were feeble. Some few, 
however, of the designs submitted, were very good, and 
the Council awarded 10/. to Mr. M. R. Elden, of the 
Stoke School of Art, for a majolica plateau showing much 
boldness of conception and freedom of handling; 5/. each 











to Mr. A. J. Elwes, of the School of Art, South Kensington, 
and Miss C. Phillott, of the Female School of Art, Queen. 
square, for drawings of animels from life; and 5/. to Mr. 
Frederick Jenks, of the Birmingham School of Art, for 
a design for adish. Mr. Elden’s design for a majolica 
plateau is being carried out by Messrs. Wedgwood. The 
result will form part of the distribution of a future year. 

The gentlemen appointed to examine these works said 
in their repcrt,— 

“ Your committee have bad in view the original pur. 
pose for which the Art-Union was established, viz., ‘to 
promote the knowledge and love of the fine arts, and 
their general advancement in the British empire, by a wide 
diffusion of the works of native artists, and to elevate art 
and encourage its professors, by creating an increased 
demand for their works and an improved taste on the part 
of the public.’ 

The committee have called to mind the numerous efforts 
which the Council have made during a period of twenty- 
five years to fulfil its mission. In various departm ents of 
the fine arts their aim has been to create a love and taste 
for their study and production, uninfluenced by any per- 
sonal motive, whether of rivalry, reputation, or profit. 
The attention of the Council has long been directed to one 
branch of their duties as specially worthy of considera- 
tion, namely, the application of the principles of high art 
to objects of common use or ornament in which all classes 
may take pleasure. The collections in the British Museum, 
not to speak of those of Naples, Rome, Paris, and Germany, 
show how intimate'y high art may be allied with the com- 
monest purposes of life, and how intention, thought, and 
grace may be embodied, so as to give general pleasure 
and produce refinement. 

There is no reason why our manufactures may not 
arrive at the same excellence, in an artistic point of view, 
as is shown in older works. Is not the whole sphere of 
nature as open to us as to the ancients, demanding to be 
studied with equally high aspirations and with clear com- 
prehensions? Is our national history to be read in vain? 
Are our poets, our traditions, to be overlooked? Why 
should not these be brought into play, and made to keep 
alive in our minds an admiration and reverence for excel- 
lence and beauty, by being transferred to the art produc- 
tions of our manufactories? This, however, is not to be 
effected by puny efforts, but by high aims, and by con- 
stant laborious study ; by a careful avoidance of meretri- 
cious ornament, and a disregard of the praise of the igno- 
rant, whose conceptions of excellence do not go beyond 
the most commonplace and inferior representations of 
nature and art, 

Toe superiority of the French in many branches has 
made itself felt, not only in composition, form, and execu- 
tion, but in lowness of price; and thus their productions 
have been of great material benefit to them, even ina 
commercial point of view. It has long been the desire of 
the Art-Union to contribute to the formation in this 
country of a class of art manufactures of the highest 
character. With all the mechanical contrivances so 
abundant in Great Britain, the feeling for the beautiful 
ought to keep pace with the progress of science. But 
although much has been done during late years, yet very 
much is still wanting to enable us to equal the works of 
the past schools of Italy, and the past and present 
schools of our neighbours. There is still a wide field open, 
as witness the vast difference in the various types of 
Italian, French, and German taste.” 

Looking further back, ancient pottery has a dignity and 
importance scarcely to be over-stated. The vases of the 
Greeks and Etruscans, beautifully simple, and perfect in 
form, are moreover inexhaustible storehouses of illustra- 
tions of the mythology, literature, thoughts, and customs 
of those nations. Even the Roman lamps afford many 
remarkable and valuable illustrations of the history, 
manners, and doings of the people amongst whom they 
were made. The brooches, book-covers, and metal-work 
of the Middle Ages ; the drinking-glasses and ewers of an 
old Venetian; the carved bellows and painted plates of a 
Florentine dame,—exhibit an amount of invention, grace, 
and skill, that makes them objects of delight for suc- 
ceeding centuries, valued beyond price and carefully 
treasured. : 

If the common things of to-day were beautiful, as they 
might be; if the eyes of the multitude were schooled as 
to excellence of form, harmony of colour, and fitness for 
purpose, they would not tolerate a public statue that was 
imperfect ; they would give no praise to pictures without 
thought and good intention,—to daubs incongruous and 
crude. R 

In connexion with these views as to common things, 
views often urged by the Council, Mr. John Leighton has 
designed for the association, a commemorative tazza, or 
card-dish, to be execnted in porcelain. It includes @ 
head of the lamented Prince Consort in the centre, with 
three groups around it, representing the Prince distri- 
buting rewards to students in art, science, and literature. 
Seraphs bear tablets with views of the first Exhibition 
Building, the Palace of Westminster, and of Osborne. 
The arms of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and quota- 
tions from some of the Prince’s speeches, are also intro- 
duced. The design is being carried out by Mr. Copeland, 
and examples will be allotted to-day. It is right to say 
that these works are not ccstly. ; 

Mention having been made of his Royal Highness the 
late Prince Consort, the Council cannot refrain from 
joining in the general expression of unfeigned lament for 
the loss the nation, as well as our revered Queen, — 
sustained. The Prince had devoted much of his time an' 
great ability to the advancement of the arts in this 
country, especially in connexion with manufactures, an . 
will be held in grateful memory by the nation to the lates 
ages. The people are seeking to erect a worthy monu- 
ment in his honour. We may humbly express 4 Lr a 
that this will be made an aid in the advancement of the 
arts he loved so well, and a noble record of the He enon 
they have at this time attained amongst us. The ee 
has more and more endeared herself to her loving peop 
by those utterances with reference to her great bereave- 
ment which have reached them. n how 

To diversify the objects for prizes the Counct ave 
commissioned Mr. E. W. Wyon and Mr. Robert Jefferson 
to execute two bas-reliefs from Milton, which will be rr. 
duced in fictile ivory, and distributed. It was sought * 
make the characteristic of one of these Grace, and of Xi 
other Power, carrying which out, Mr. Wyon fas il-us- 
trated the lines,— 


** Now the bright morning Star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East and brings with her 
The flowery May, who from her green Jap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose: 


while Mr. Jefferson has embodied the lines,— 
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**Him the almighty power 

Hurled headlong flaming from the etherial sky, 

With hideous ruin and combustion down to bottomless 
perdition.’’—Paradise Lost, I. 45. 


In addition to these, bronzes of ‘‘ Caractacus,”’ by Mr. 
Foley, R.A., will be distributed. Silver medals, by Mr. 
Wiener, commemorative of the late Sir Charles Barry, 
R.A., will also form part of the distribution. Other 
medals are in preparation, in continuation of our series. 

It may be useful to reiterate that arrangements are 
made by which various works prepared for the Society 
may be obtained by subscribers in lieu of prints, if desired, 
by extra payment. 

Vacancies in the Council have been made by the retire- 
ment of the Rev. E. Coleridge, J. A. Hallett, esq., and 
M. Milnes, esq., M.P.; and these vacancies have been 
filled by the election of Charles Mayhew, esq., John 
flenderson, esq., and M. Digby Wyatt, esq. James Hop- 
good, esq., has been elected honorary solicitor. 

The following is a statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments :— 


Total amount received .....ceccecsesseee £9,864 15 0 








Expended for printing report, list, &c., ad- 
vertising, salaries, &c., including reserve 








of 23 per cent.......-+.0- eSovcceentes e-. 2,840 19 0 
Engraving, printing, and paper of the plate 
“ Raising the Maypole”? .............. 3,757 6 0 
For the purchase of prizes of all descrip- 
GORE cc ccsee MiGs WeEGad cecewecdtekeeete 3,266 10 0 
£9,864 15 0 


The accounts have been audited as usual by two mem- 
bers of the general body of subscribers (J. C. Smith, esq., 
and W. P. Moore, esq.), and by three members of the 
Finance Committee. 

The reserve fund has reached the sum of £10,591. 

The sum of 3,266/. 1(s. has been set apart for prizes under 
the following arrangements, viz., for works to be selected 
by the prizeholders themselves :— 


DP WORKS EE 6 ec cccccccces pcccccavesc debe CMe. 
22 99 —i«é we cevececee eccccccee 15 5 
17 ” eee cence evecees ceescese 20 55 
12 99 TT rrorrrre eecccecace 25 55 
Ge a cmompasieeeaes Siewuccecsae {amie 
S 4 Sinsa bileseouacoeeuee em oe 
4 ” Cece ccccceccccccsces coce TW ip 
b ” eevee cccccccccccccccces 100 ,, 
1 9 cocccccodecccccccccccece 200 go 

100 

; and 4 Bronzes, ‘‘ Caractacus.”’ 


30 Silver Medals of Sir C. Barry. 
15 Pairs of bas-reliefs in fictile ivory. 
60 Commemorative Tazzas. 
300 Sets of Etchings after David Cox. 
2¢0 Porcelain Busts of ‘‘ Apollo.’’ 
making in all 7¢9 prizes. : 

The mode of allotting the etchings and busts will be 
that pursued on the last occasion, slightly modified, with 

a view to producing a more equable distribution of them. 
The picture prizes, bronzes of ‘* Caractacus,” medals, and 
bas-reliefs and tazzas, will be drawn from the wheel as 
heretofore. Two cardinal numbers will then be drawn 
from the wheel, and every thirty-second name in the list, 
reckoning both forwards and backwards from the first of 
the two, will be entitled to one of the sets of etchings ; 
while every forty-seventh name, reckoned in the same 
way from the second number, will be entitled to an 
“Apollo”’ bust, in order as the names stand, with this 
proviso only, thatifany name so determined have already 
gained a prize to-day, the other prize will pass to the next 
succeeding name. 

The Council desire to make widely known that the 
original marble by Mr. Calder Marshall, R.A., ‘‘ The 
Dancing Girl Reposing,’? which was the result of a com- 
petition proposed by the Association’some years ago, and 
now valued at the sum of 700/ , will be the chief prize, and 
a noble one, in the distribution of 1863. The statue is at 
present part of the International Exhibition, together with 
a stand displaying the various bronzes, parian statuettes, 
medals, and works in iron, that have been issued by the 
«Ssociation. The wonderful Exposition of the Works of 
Art and Industry of all Nations, which was but a propo- 
sition at the date of our last report, is now a reality, and 
Within a few hours will be opened for examination. In 
respect of art it may be safely assumed that it will far 
excel any collection ever before presented to the world. 
The comparative youth of the British school, not more 
than a buodred years old, commencing with Hogarth and 
Reynolds, and including Gainsborough, Lawrence, Hilton, 
Wilkie, Etty, and Turner, w ll be obvious. 

In the province of art manufacture we shall see how 
far we have benefited by the lessons of 1851, and the 
operations of our schools of art throughout the country, 
and find a fresn point of departure,—fresh excellencies 
and successes to emulate. These are battles in which all 
may be victors. That England may not only “ hold her 
own ”’in the contest, but continue to labour earnestly and 
wisely in the course that insures success, must be the wish 
of every lover of his country. 

As somewhat in connexion with these national inter- 
changes of thoughts and processes, your Council would 
here refer to an invitation which they received at the 
close of last year from the city of Antwerp to attend by 
representatives an Artistic Congress there to be held. 
Professor Donaldson, Edmund Antrobus, esq., and one of 
the hon. secretaries, were so good as to undertake the 
Office. The {€tes and sittings occupied nearly a week; 
700 artists from Germany, France, England, and else- 
where, received princely hospitality during the whole 
time. Not simply the corporation and the artists of 
Antwerp, but the whole population participated in offer- 
ing homage to the arts. Houses were thrown open, corpo- 
rate entertainments given, and abroad was seen sus- 
pended.—** Welcome all to Rubens’s land.’? Not welcome 
to Antwerp, but to the land of the remarkable artist whose 
senius has given Antwerp glory. 

Much is required to make the truly great painter. Such, 
theretore, come but seldom. Their works teach, delight, 
and mould succeeding generations ; and they themselves 


deserve some share of the honour with which they endow 
their country,— 


‘* Great is the glory, for the strife is hard.” 
Every artist must exercise an influence on his age. The 
4uestion, shall that influence be good or bad, rests with 


himself, but is ma‘eriall 
; y affected by the tastes of the 
day and the artistic condition of the pnblic. It has been 








justly urged that the masses should not regulate art, but 
art the masses. Nevertheless, we know well Low one 
reacts upon the other. To make the masses lovers of art 
and judges of art is our especial province. The elevation 
of the mind should be the principal aim of the arts. 
Painting should give us pictures that let us into the life 
of things; join the seen with the unseen ; feed with lofty 
thoughts :— 
** Subservient still to moral purposes, 
Auxiliar to divine.”’— Wordsworth, “‘ Excursion.” 


And sculpture “supply,” as Bacon says, ‘* the natural 
imperfection of things,” which seems to him, upon the 
whole, ‘‘the object and intention of all the arts.’”? To 
obtain artists capable of producing such works, and to 
lead them to do so, we must have an instructed public to 
demand and appreciate them. Any expenditure in this 
direction of education is a wise one; and we may feel 
assured that whatever aid we give to the fine arts, the 
fine arts will return to the country. They contribute to 
elevate as well as to enrich a state. 

Professor Westmacott had great pleasure in 
proposing the adoption of the report. It ably 
illustrated the objects and progress of the Insti- 
tution. He congratulated the subscribers on their 
favourable position, and begged to observe that 
the object of the Society was not so ntuch to 
encourage artists immediatey as to improve the 
education of the people in art. The great question 
of the day was eduéation, and he looked upon 
art as a great aid to education. After six-and- 
twenty years they had an opportunity of judging 
whether the taste of the people had been im- 
proved by the encouragement given to art, and 
the endeavours to educate the people in a know- 
ledge of art; and he believed he might say with 
confidence it had. He then referred to the early 
history of the Society, and the crude manner 
in which the prizes were selected by some of 
the prize-holders, and the exertions which had 
been made to improve the taste of the 
people by the models and other works of art 
prepared for the Council for distribution amongst 
the subscribers, in addition to the prizes which 
they were allowed to select from the public ex- 
hibition. He observed very strongly on the evils 
resulting from the interposition of the dealer 
between the artist and the public, and then im- 
pressed upon the subscribers the necessity of 
exercising discretion in the selection of prizes, 
so as to encourage artists to work up to a high 
standard rather than to mere popular taste, 
concluding by moving the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Hurlstone, president of the Society of 
British Artists, seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hersee had to propose an amendment. He 
had been sixteen years a member, and had only 
spoken once before, and that was fourteen years 
ago. Before they were generous in the distri- 
bution of their funds they ought to be just. 
There were two gentlemen —Mr. Godwin and 
Mr. Pocock, the honorary secretaries—who had 
worked for them for years without reward beyond 
votes of thanks. He was unacquainted with 
either of these gentlemen, and had never men- 
tioned his proposed resolution to any person; 
but in this Exhibition year of 1862 they should 
give them some souvenir of the appreciation of 
their services. He, therefore, proposed that 150/. 
be voted to present a testimonial to Mr. Godwin, 
and a like sum to Mr. Pocock, in such form as 
should be determined upon by the Council, and 
also that the two gentlemen named would next 
year allow their portraits to be presented with 
the annual report. 

On the suggestion of the chairman, the amend- 
ment was withdrawn until the vote of thanks to 
the secretaries was proposed. 

Professor Donaldson moved a vote of thanks, 
in terms which would not become these pages, to 
the hon. secretaries, for their exertions, and sug- 
gested that the amendment of Mr. Hersee might 
be appended to his resolution by way of rider. 

Mr. Hersee seconded the motion, adding to it 
as a rider the resolution he had originally pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Pocock expressed a hope that the amend- 
ment might not be seconded. They were acting 
under a charter, and they could not divert any 
portion of their funds. He and his colleague 
were amply repaid by the votes of thanks of the 
subscribers. 

Ultimately the matter was left to a com- 
mittee of the subscribers to arrange: and the 
vote of thanks was passed. 

Mr. Godwin, in replying, referred to some cur- 
rent topics ; alluded in strong terms of commenda- 
tion to Mr. Maclise’s noble mural painting, “The 
Meeting of Wellington and Blucher,” and to Mr. 
Frith’s “ Railway Station.” He acknowledged 
warmly the services of their assistant-secretary, 
Mr. T. S. Watson; and moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Benjamin Webster for his kindness in 
again granting the use of his theatre for this 
meeting ; and to Mr. W. Smith for his active co- 
operation. 


Mr. Webster acknowledged the vote with a few 
earnest sentences. 

Scrutineers were then appointed, and Miss 
Medhurst and Miss Croudace having consented to 
officiate at the wheels as little Goddesses of For- 
tune, the drawing proceeded. A vote of thanks 
to them and to Lord Monteagle, as chairman, 
closed the proceedings. 





The following is a list of the principal prize- 
holders :— 


200/.—Summers, J., 25, Moss-street, Liverpocl. 

100/.—Woodman, Jos., Northampton-place, Old Kent- 
road; Chantrey, Lady, per Rev. J. Cooper. 

50/.—Bone, W., Arlington-street; Martin, J. K., Sheer- 
ness; Murrill, M., Jerer; Smith, J.C., Bank of England. 

40/.—Bonner, Gen., Great Cumberland-street; Collier, 
Dr., Fitzroy-square; Dyer, E., Trowbridge; Gowland, 
G., Clapton; Jennings, W., White’s Club; Macmillan, J., 
Danes Inn. 

35l.—Bonner, C. F., Spalding ; Briceno, D., La Guayra; 
Palmer, H. D., Yarmouth; Willans, J. W., St. Mary’s- 
road; Welch, A., Durban; Younghusband, J. T., St. 
John’s-wood. 

25/.—Barnes, A., Lichfield; Borckenstein, H., Moor- 
gate-street ; Corbett, F.. Walworth; Hill, Miss C., Hawk- 
stone; Powell, 8., High Harrogate; Macartney, H. J., 
Nassau ; Questal, P., Dalston; Ramage, G , Dov: r-place; 
Robertson, W., Ballarat; Simpson, J., Henri:tta-street ; 
Thomas, J., Linlithgow ; Twose, T., Halstead. 

20/.—Anderson, E., Mortlake ; Bodley, T., Upper Har- 
ley-street ; Crossley, F., Halifax; Fraser, H., Glasgow; 
Hayes, T., Boughton; Harness, Rev. W., Hyde Park- 
terrace; Humphreys, J., Shrewsbury ; Hall, A., Leghorn ; 
Hitchcock, W. H., London-road ; Hope-Vere, Hon. Miss, 
Park-lane ; Jackson, J., Derby ; Longstaff, D., Pontefract , 
Marriott, J., Coventry; McKinrie, Melbourne; Persall, 
Rev. E. H., Sheepy; Rees, John, University-street ; 
Risley, J., Seymour-place, 

15/.—Barlow, A., Rochdale; Barton, R. H., Chorley; 
Clark, J., Lilford-road; Charlewood, R., Farringdon ; 
Edwards, E., Marlborough; Farrant, E. C., Isle of Man ; 
Forrest, C., Lofthouse; Fletcher, J. R., New Burlington- 
street; Ferrer, F., Thurlow-place; Guest, E. P., Brent- 
wood; Green, J., Presteign; Howard, E. G., Clitheroe; 
Hegginbottom, W., Ashton-court; Lacon, W. H., Oswes- 
try; Millward, C., Liverpool; Murray, Dr., Dumfries, 
Roboli, P. F., Smyrna; Taibot,H., Hong Kong; Tayleur, 
Miss H., Market-Drayton; Thonman, E. H., Stratford; 
Thompson, W., Hunsley; Wright, E., Clapham-road. 

Entitled each to select a Work of Art of the value of Ten 
Pounds.—Atwell, D. L., Swallow-street; Busby, C. S., 
Chesterfield ; Cogswell, J. C., St, John, N.B.; Cross, E. 
H., Avenue Villa ; Clark, R. P., Bunker-hill; Deare, J., 
Liverpool ; Ford, W. J., Basingstoke; Hamilton, R., Foley, 
Longton; Jeffrey, W., Great Russell-street ; Jones, J., 
Preston ; Ludolf, H., Headingley; Murck, J., Mableton- 
place; Owden, J., Belfast; Pack, T. H., Maidstone; 
Perez, A. J., Cadiz; Roose, F. D., Coram-street ; Saun- 
derson, J., Canonbury; Shaw, S. B., Boston, U.S. ; Ship- 
man, L, Northampton; Swainston, W. R., Old Jewry; 
Saunders, Mrs., Flanch ; Shackleford, W. C., Cheltenham; 
Steedman, R. B., W. Malling; Tenant, Mrs., Bow; 
Thomas, J., Birmingham ; Wadham, W., Adelaide; Wey- 
mouth, N.E., Borough; Wylde, A., Port Elizabeth ; Web- 
ber, C. Exmouth; Wright, Maj. C., J. U. S. Club. 

Entitled each to a bronze Stutuette of ‘‘ Caractacus,”’— 
Corderoy, J., Foley; Gibbara, F., Alexandria; Hopkins, 
F., Croydon; Price, Rev. W., Christchurch, Oxford. 

Entitled euch to u silver Medal commemorative of Sir C. 
Barry, R. A.—Adams, Geo., Hurst- green ; Alexander, F., 
Kentish Town; Bainbridge, Miss, Manchester; Bladon, 
J. F., Regent-street; Bodenham, B., Kington; Brown, 
A. Paisley ; Clark, C. C., Twickenham ; Clinch, R. J., St. 
John, N.B.,; Dewhurst, E., Bradford; Eager, Geo., St. 
Ann’s-lane; Eugster, E., Manila; Fenning, R. R., Wo- 
burn-place ; Harris, J., Bacup; Higginbottom, J., Foley; 
Howard, Messrs. Smith & Eider; Kerr, Mrs., Dunfermline; 
Lynn Society of Arts; Marshall, E., Walsall; Murray, 
Major, Army and Navy Club; Moinet, J., Edinburgh ; 
Owen, C. W., Oswetry; Peto, SirS. M., Great George- 
street: Proud, J., Bishop Auckland ; Reid, J., Kensington; 
Roberts, D., Northampton-place; Robinson, Mrs., Cole- 
field; Robinson, A., Stratford; Sultzer, J., Norwich ; 
Simmons, W.C., Royston; Tye, Mrs., Exeter. 

Entitled each to a pair of Bas-reliefs in fictile ivory.— 
Airey, A., Geelong; Beckwith, H., Leeds; Begbie, G. C., 
Coleman-street ; Boston, J., Cradley Heath ; Calcott, J., 
Shrewsbury ; Edgar, P. M., Hartlepool; Gwynn, J. E. A., 
Essex-street ; Hopkins, T., Montague-street; Johnstone, 
Geo., Redburn; Maidment, Elir., Camberwell; M‘Owen, 
R. G., Liverpool; Midgeley, T., Halifax; Ruston, W., 
Chatteris; Stacey, S. L, High Hvulborn; Weston, W., 
Lombard-street. 

Entitled each to a Tazza commemorative of H. R. H. 
the late Prince Consort.—Abbott, J. W. P., Boston, U.S. 
Alien, F. T., Bath; Ayrey, A., Glenorchy ; Bennett, J., 
Banbury; Berkley, C. R., 6, South-square; Best, A., 
High-street, Bloomsbury; Bootof, J. C., Pretermaritz- 
berg; Bradbury, T., 11, Castle-street; Burton, H. M., 
9, Hawiey-place ; Caw, J., St. Thomas; Child, W., War- 
boys; Cole, H., 5, Tavistock-square; Colman, J. J., 
Norwich; Combs, W. A., Upper Phillimore-gardens ; 
Cook, W., 33, Charlewood-street; Couchman, T. B., 
Henley-Arden; D’Almaine, H., Abingdon; D’Aulan, 
Countess, Leghorn; Farley, Mrs., Plymouth; Fell, A., 
Spencer House, Putney ; Fletcher, R., 10, Winsley-strect; 
Fuuer, J., St. John; George, J. S., Nassau; Glover, A., 
Longton; Greatrex, Mrs., Eccleshall; Griffin, W., 36, 
Leadenha!l-street ; Guarracino, G., Constantinople ; Haly, 
Mrs., Huddersfield ; Halsted, C. F., Chichester ; Hammer- 
ton, J. H., Millbank-street ; Handley, J., Bury,; Hobson, S., 
Turnham-green; Holland, W. T., Lianelly; Hutt, J., 
44, Moorgate-street; Kershaw, W., 29, Walcot-terace; 
Laxer, J., Liverpool; Mallor, J., Hardwick Limeworks ; 
Miller, J. N., Bishop’s Stortford; Mills, G., Alvaston ; 
Mitchell, A., Manchester ; Price, Mrs. A., Burford ; Pryce, 
T., Batavia; Simpson, Z., Di:s; Smaliwood, M,, Scar- 
borough; Spiller, J., 9, Little Compton-street ; Stewart, 
Rev. E., Sharpshott; Suermondt, W., Batavia; Swift, 
R. L., Oporto; Taubman, J. S. G., Douglas; Taylor, F., 
Oid Burlington-street; Thompson, T., 77, Tachbrook- 
street; Todd, Miss M. J.; Townsend, H., Hinckley; 
Vacher, T. B., Notting-hill; Warner, T., Cirencester; 
Watson, W. W., Glasgow ; Watherstone, Miss, Peckham ; 
Willoughby de Broke, Lord; Wilson, C., Dunfermline; 





Wright, E. L., Melbourne. 
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THE OLD AND NEW WATER-COLOUR 
SOCIETIES. 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING is so closely identified 
with English art, that just now, when it would be 
most desirable that our foreign neighbours should 
be assisted in forming a just.estimation of our real 
position in the rank of civilized nations, all such 
opportunities of attracting their attention as our 
public exhibitions afford should be made. the most 
of ; and as, however much our continental friends 
may differ in their acceptation of our pretension 
to esthetics in the abstract, they universally allow 





us asupremacy in the perfection our artists have 
attained in water-colours; the opening of ‘The 


Old and New Societies” has additional interest | 
lent to it by the desire of all who, possessed of a | 
in Harvest Time,” and (253) “A Ploughing Scene 


proper share of national pride, would:wisk to have 
such opinions corroborated. 

Both societies opened their galleries for private 
inspection last Saturday, and tothe public at large 
on the following Monday. “The Old” have very 
opportunely considerably enlarged their premises, 
and so improved them, that, in lieu of the dark 
confined space they have long endured, they have 
now an admirably-lighted and .well-decorated 
room, thoroughly adapted to their present require- 
ments. The new gallery is68 feet long; width, 31 
feet ; and the height to the top of the cornice, 24 
feet ; with 8 feet 8 inches above to top of skylight. 
The architect was Mr. Charles Freemsn; and 
Messrs. Holland & Co. did the work. The 
collection of drawings by the members, taken 
as a whole, is quite up to their -usual 
standard of excellence: although, with regard 
to size, they, with few exceptions, have evinced 
less attempt than usual to create a sensation. 
Commencing with the Senior Society we would 
call attention to the gem of the collection ; for, 
even where there are so many gems, Mr. F. W. 
Burton’s (320) “ Yelitza” is so. marvellously be- 
yond comparison with anything present, that it 
absorbs the attention at once, and asserts incon- 
trovertibly the all-sufficiency of the painter’s art ; 
and the possibility of producing something that 


must be pronounced perfect in its way, beyond | 


the reach even of question. ‘Mr. Burton’s other 
contributions—“ The Wife of Hassan Aga ”(280) 
and (312) “A German Interior,” admirable as 
‘they are for brilliant colour and accurate draw- 
ing, are less wonderful when compared with 
it. The latter—a little German girl intently 
occupied with her slate— is charming for its simple 
unaffected grace and expression, as well as for 
the management of reflected light. 

Mr. Frederick Tayler, although he is represented 
in half adozen drawings, more or less characteris- 
tic of him, does not hold his customary prominent 
position. (125) “ Highland Sport,” (140) “ Fern- 
Gatherers in the Lledr Valley, North Wales ;” 
and, in fact, all are too like what he has done _be- 
fore and better. Neither is Mr. John Gilbert 
adequately upheld in (19) “The Rhine Wine,” 


or (37) “ Don Quixote at Home.” Clever as they | 


are, and remarkable for the power and ease with 
which he overcomes all difficulties ; they are un- 
usually black and heavy. 

(25) “ Ba’albek,” by Mr. Carl Haag, is a large 
careful drawing, introducing the glorious ruins in 
a well-studied Eastern landscape ; but in colour it 
is rather forced and artificial, to its detriment. 
In (134) “The Remains of the Temples of Ba’al- 
bek,” under a sunset effect, he is still more 
amenable to the same remark. 

(43) “Pieraccio, the Florentine Prophet,” by 
F. Smallfield, is an elaborated imaginary portrait, 
very well drawn and finished. This, with a head 
of St. George (206), we prefer to a solemn-looking 
affeetation, entitled (202) “St. Francis Preaching 
amongst the Birds.” 

(48) “Specimens from the Mountains of North 
Wales,” Alfred D. Fripp, are not favourable speci- 
mens, and we are very glad to forget them in 
looking at an admirable (254) “ Dorsetshire Shep- 
herd Boy,” by the same, which is a thoroughly 
masterly production — indeed, one of the most 
perfectly beautiful drawings in the collection. 

(64) “In Harmony” is one of many graceful 
productions exhibited by Mr. J. J. Jenkins, the 
assiduous. secretary of the society. (281) “The 
Gipsy Eneampment ” may also be mentioned. 

(133) “A Passing Train” has suggested to Mr. 
Topham a very pretty notion of paraphrasing 
Shakespeare’s “Seven Ages,” and he has seldom 
been more successful in clearly expounding his 
subject. This, with the popularity that such a 
subject bespeaks, renders ita leading feature, and 
induces a wish that there were more. instances 
where the ability had been combined with the per- 
formance, and that there were more than this one 
beautiful drawing on this scale. Indeed, it is to 


be regretted that there are-so- few of those larger 
and more imposing. compositions that have so 
often afforded: astonishment at: the resources of 
the water-colour artist, enabling him to challenge 
comparison with effects supposed to be only at- 
tainable in oil-painting, whilst demonstrating to 
the greatest extent those special beauties belong- 
ing to water-colour alone. A very fair inference 
is provided by the works of Mr. H. B. Willis that 
there may be advantages-on the side of water- 
colour that he has wisely availed himself of; for, 
with due appreciation of bis successes in oil, he 
was never before so impressively conspicuous as in 
(181) “ Early Morning—a Scene in Sussex, with 
Cattle,” which is as remarkable for. its. natural 
representation as for the refined taste and feeling 
invested in its treatment ; and his (220) “ Sunset 


in Sussex,” are evidence that his. observation of 





nature has not been confined to the study of one 
of its phases only, but that, with a comprehension | 
of their variety, he has equal aptitude for express- | 
ing them all. 

Mr. Birket Foster’s drawings display all that ' 
wonderful skill and delicate manipulation that his ! 
exquisite book-illustrations lead one to expect, | 
with qualities of colour that are not always inse- 
parable from knowledge of effect, as his (91) ' 
* Lock,” with its subdued evening light, and the | 
sparkling freshness of (292) “On the Shore, Bon- ! 
church, Isle of Wight,” with its charming group 
of rustic children dancing, in defiauce of the rising 
tide, will sufficiently prove; and, if further proof | 
were needed, any of the three or four choice little | 
bits,—for instance (257), “The Little Nurse,” | 


and (263) “ Water Lilies,”—are equally well cal- | 
culated to show that the most minute finish and | 
clever execution are quite compatible with the | 
preservation of breadth and richness of general | 


expression, 





absolutely suggests a hope that the room may be 
kept cool enough to admit of its remaining there 
to the close of the season! And little need is 
there to chronicle the success of the landscape- 
painters, where success was certain; but it 
may be well to mention a few instances,— 
that Mr. E. Duncan’s (72) ‘ Seaweed Gather- 
ing, Guernsey,” is a powerful exponent of 
his proficiency in workmanship, and how far it 
depends upon innate and cultivated feeling to 
reuder interesting any subject; that Mr. G. 
Dodgson imbues with as much poetry and charm 
of effect his realities of Thames scenery to the 
same extent as his former taste for the more ideal 
creations admitted, when Watteau-like figures 
jand garden-terraces constituted his materials 
| (275), (284), and (306); that the Thames is 
equally administrative to Mr. George Fripp’s good 
purpose, although he has found a more congenial 
theme in (316) “Loch Callatee, near Braemar, 
Aberdeenshire,”—a lovely drawing. 





sees with singular and exact fidelity, and is to be 
found this year in unusual strength: (122) “ At 
Pandy Mill, North Wales,” (143) ‘Fall in the 
Autumn, Windsor Park,” and (198) “ Early 
Spring—Atop of the Hill,” form in themselves 
faithful renderings of nature varied by the dif- 
ferent seasons, and constitute a fair selection 
from his eight or nine equal specimens. (132) 
“ Emaucipation Oak, Holwood, Kent,” is the very 
reverse in treatment to these; but, nevertheless, 
is a bold and powerful drawing, by David Cox, 
jun. 
But little remains to be said that has not been 
re-and-reiterated of such established favourities as 
Messrs. J. D, Harding, Callow, Gastineau, Richard- 
son, F. O. Finch, and other old members, who 
have been the means of raising water-colour art to 
its present elevation, although they have never 
been more eloquent in their respective specialities 
and appeals to admiration than in the present 
Exhibition. Mr. Holland, too, has been so long 
recognized as one who has made many of us more 
intimate with the beauties of Venice than several 
visits, unaided by his interpretations, would have 
left us, that any comment on his masterly adapta- 
tions and transcripts would be but platitude. On 
this occasion Mr. E. Goodall deserves some share 
of acknowledgment for Ais very elaborate and 
successful view of “‘ Venice” (65). We have barely 
space left to express our admiration of Mr. Read’s 
richly - coloured and artistically -treated (210) 
“Interior of the Marienkirche, Lubeck,” wherein 
2 much calls for commendation. Apart from its 





Mr. Davidson always appears to depict what he | 


claims.as.a picture, the ‘detail:has-been most care. 
fully wrought and .considered, and less sacrificed 
to effect than is too habitually the case. 


Of the New Society we shall have something to 
say next week, prefacing with the remark that the 


‘collection is of -very gratifying excellence, 








GUIDES TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


A @oop example has been set by the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster Abbey, who have deter. 
mined on the appointment of two guides, whose 
duty it will be to act as interpreters to the foreign 
visitors to the abbey during the time the Inter. 
national Exhibition remains open. If persons of 
intelligence are appointed to fill this office, their 
services will be valuable ; and similar arrangements 
might be usefully made at the Tower, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and the British Museum. In the last of 
these buildings the placing of interpreters in each of 
the departments would be a boon to a large number 
of visitors from abroad who will throng to this great 
establishment during the approaching summer, 
In this case it would not be necessary for the 
guides to be intrusive; but, if distinguished by 
some particular badge, they would be eagerly 
sought, and be the means of imparting much 
valuable information. 

It has been suggested that it would be a general 
convenience if boards of printed information, in 
French, German, and English, were placed in con- 
spicuous situations, in such places as the Exhibition 
building, the British Museum, Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul’s, the Guildhall, Zoological Gardens, and 
other important places considered to be the most 
remarkable sights of the metropolis. On those 
boards there should be a list of the London 


i * Lions ;” the di hich each is from that 
It would be supererogatory to do more than | ee ee ee 


mention that Mr. W. Hunt has contributed six | 
proofs of his wonderful faculty of imitation, | 
and that the objects reflected are the usual nests | 
with eggs, plums and apples, May-blossoms and | 
Christmas holly-berries, with a dead pigeon that | 


particular point; and the manner, time, and 
charge of admission. Those places which are 
nearest should follow in succession. The use of 
such lists is evident, for information arranged in 
this way is not likely to find space in the Guide- 
books. 

Hands, painted in some bright colour, indicating 
the direction of the routes to the Exhibition build- 
ing, put up in the principal thoroughfares, would 
also be serviceable. These might be placed ata 
small cost on some of the lamp-posts. 

At the cab-stands the distance from each to 
the Exhibition, and exact fare for two persons, or 
the difference of a larger number, from those 
points, should be set up. 





ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, BENENDEN, 
KENT. 


THE inhabitants of Benenden assembled toge- 
ther on Easter Sunday, in their parish church, tor 





|the first time after its. thorough restoration aud 


reseating. 

The edifice consists of a chancel and chancel 
aisles, a nave and side aisles, and a tower at the 
west-end. The date of the building of the church, 
judging from the tracery of the old windows, 
appears to have been about the end of the four- 
teenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
In the year 1672 the church was struck by light- 
ning, aud the whole of it was burnt down, except 
the walls of the aisles and parts of the aisle roots. 
It was soon afterwards rebuilt, but ina most de- 
based style, except perhaps the tower, which was 
not completed until 1715. Part of the new work 
was in imitation of Gothic, while the new arcade 
separating the nave from the aisles had Ionic co- 
lumns and pilasters, and semicircular arches with 
Italian mouldings ; and over the nave was @ &§- 
mental plastered ceiling upon wooden ribs, with 
tiebeams across. set 

These have been replaced by octagonal piers 10 
the nave, and arches of a corresponding style to 
the windows of the original church, and an opeD- 
timbered roof resting upon carved corbels, repre- 
senting for the most part English foliage. ~ 
chancel aisles have two bays, the pillars of whic : 
are clustered, and have capitals carved like the 
corbels in the nave. In the chancel are placed 
oak seats for the choir; and in the north aisle “ 
placed the organ, a new instrument of eaneideradls 
power, for which a subscription, amounting t? 
400/., has been raised in the parish. : 

The roof over the chancel is panelled with wood ; 
which, with the moulded ribs and, cornices, 13 
enriched with painted decoration. The floors hee < 
paved with Minton’s tiles, more varied in co re 
in the chancel, to harmonize with a reredos paintes 
upon slate, and an east wicdow filled with staine 
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— 
glass, by Wailes. The new seats are arranged so 
as to accommodate 480 adults and 80 children. 
The font, executed in Caen stone, with appro- 
riately carved panels, is placed near one.of ‘the 
entrances to the church, and was presented by the 


wThe external effect and character of the build- 
ing has been preserved as much'as possible. The 
tower; the porches, and much of the: outer walls,: 
have been maintained; but on the north side it 
wasfound necessary to rebuild the whole space 
between the ancient turret staircase: leading to 
the roofs, and the porch, 

The entrance-porches on the north and south’ 
sides have each of them a parvise, approached by 
staircases and doorways from the inside ‘of the 
church; and there exist a small door and ‘steps: 
inthe south aisle, which probably led up to a 
rood-loft as well as to the lead flats over the roofs. 
It may be mentioned, as a matter of archzolugical 
interest, that an altar-slab was found: under the 
paving in one of the side aisles of the chancel, 
which hasbeen preserved. It has five crosses 
chiselled upon the upper surface,—one. at each 
angle, and‘one in the centre. The restoration has 
peen carried out by Messrs. J. & C. I’Anson, under 
the direction of Mr. D. Brandon; the entire cost 
of the work, amounting to nearly 4,000/., having 
been defrayed by Mr. Gathorne Hardy, M.P. 








ARCHITECTURE OF PALESTINE FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CRU- 
SADES:* 


PerMit me to offer you my heartfelt thanks 
for the favour you confer upon me, in allowing 
me to present myself before you to address 
your honourable society. This is not the first 
instance of courteous hospitality which I have 
received since I have been in England, though it 
is the first time that I have undertaken to treat 
of my present subject—the Architecture of Pales- 
tine from the earliest ages to the Crusades. I 
have made many investigations, and gone: very 
fully into the study ; and, as I have never hesitated 
to impart my discoveries to others, they have 
sometimes been made use of without acknowledg- 
ment. Such has been the case in France. But 
this evening, in the presence of your distinguished 
society, and in the country of a great people, 
among. whom I am sure my claims will be 
duly recognized; I have great pleasure in im- 
parting the information which I . possess, and 
which I hope to communicate more fully in Eng- 
land, I have already been amply rewarded for the 
eight years of toil which I underwent in Pales- 
tine; and I trust also to meet with friendly 
encouragement in the publication of my forth- 
coming work, entitled “ Jerusalem Explored.” 

The limited time allotted for this lecture com- 
pels me to restrict my observations within the 
briefest space possible. Hence, I plead guilty, in 
auticipation, to the charge which I fear may be 
brought against me, of dryness and want of 
nunuteness of details in my descriptions. I wish 
1t to be understood, however, that I shall be glad 
to offer any information or explanation to those 
who will apply to me; and that I shall gratefully 
accept any criticisms or observations which may 
be made to me. It now only remains for me to 
ong your indulgent attention. while I address 
ou, 

M. le Conte de Vogiie, of Paris, thus writes, in 
the introduction to his work upon the Churches 
of the Holy Land :—“ Setting aside the ancient 
monuments—with which I was sufficiently well 
acquainted, through my first visit to Jerusalem, 
of 24 days’ duration, and with regard to which 
bat little ‘remains to be said—I have occupied my- 
self in the search after monuments of the Middle 
Ages.” This is more than I can say after a resi- 
dence of eight years in Palestine; and, more par- 
ticularly, in Jerusalem. I am compelled to own 
that much still remains for investigation and 
study in the monuments of antiquity ; while those 
of the Middle Ages are well known ; greatly owing, 
16 must be confessed, to the labours of M. de 
Vogiie, who has rendered true service to science, 
although he has fallen into the error of ascribing 
all church architecture to the period of the Cra. 
sades, I shall reply to this in due time, and will 
eed proceed to speak of the Jewish works, both 

oo Solomon and during his:reign and that 
: Herod, Thence, I shall. come.to Constantine, 

astinian, and the Saracens, in order to reach the 
Period: of the:-Crusades, 
ee 

* Papercby Signor Pierotti;: architect 
Jerusalem, ead befare the ‘novel Institute of British 





larchitecture of ancient Judea exceedingly diffi- 


| by Rachel’s sepulchre in the border of Benjamin 


Before the Reign of Solomon. 


The condition of the country of Canaan pre- 
viously to the conquest of Joshua was not that of 
barbarism. It was certainly, to some extent, a 
state of civilization. Arts, trade, industry, and 
commerce were already considerably developed. 
We are not left ignorant that the country possessed 
“ great and goodly cities,” and “houses full of all 
good things.” (Deut. vi. 10,11.) But how are we 
to investigate the remains of its edifices? How 
ascertain their style of architecture? Certainly 
it is astudy not unattended with difficulty. When 
the chosen people entered the promised land, they 
had come from Egypt, where art, trade, and luxury 
flourished. In the wilderness Moses found ar- 
tists of sufficient ability to construct the taber- 
nacle. It may, therefore, be inferred that they 
introduced their knowledge into Palestine; but 
where are the monuments in proof? We well 
know that the Hebrew people neglected every- 
thing else in favour of agriculture, the know- 
ledge of God, and the endeavour to make 
Him known to others. Such was their in- 
difference to aught else that they did not even 
possess artisans capable of sharpening their im- 
plements of husbandry, of which they always made 
use in war; and for this they were obliged to 
have recourse to the Philistines. If they were 
wanting then in the most necessary handicraft, 
how was it possible that they should employ 
themselves in erecting architectural monuments 
and transmitting them to posterity? We read 
that David and Solomon were’ obliged to apply 
to Hiram, king of Tyre, for artists and labourers 
to execute their magnificent works.: It must 
be confessed that the want of monuments of 
this first epoch renders all research into the 


cult. The people whose name it bears has not 
even transmitted to us any historical notices 
on that subject. I believe that, during the fre- 
quent excursions which I made into the country, 
I came across the remains of walls and arches of 
that date. The localities in which I discovered 
them and their construction, I shall place before 
you, both by means of verbal description and by 
drawings. 
Ephrath. 


In the year 1729 before Christ, “ Rachel was 
buried in the way to Ephrath.” (Gen: xxxv. 19). 
Six hundred and: thirty-four years afterwards, 
Samuel said to Saul, “‘ When thou art departed 
from me.to-day, then thou shalt find two men 


at Zelzah.” (1 Sam. x. 2.) Upon: the road lead- 
ing from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, the monument 
of Jacob’s wife is still to be seen, To the east 
of this monument, at. a distance of 400 feet, a 
very aucieut: wall is found. This I believe to 
have been that of Zelzah. The wall appears to 
be of Pelasgian construction. It is composed of 
large blocks of stone, measuring from 3 to 8 cubic 
feet each. The stones are of the greatest solidity 
at the base, and diminish in proportion as the ver- 
tical rows rise in height. These stones are formed 
into broad, flat polygons, aud united together 
without cement, but with some degree of pre- 
cision, by means of small stones employed to 
fill up the interstices resulting from their irre- 
gular conformation. The thickness of the walls 
at the foundation is 6 feet; above ground, 
5 feet: its present length extends to about 
208 feet. Above the foundation. are five rows of 
stone of unequal height, averaging from 8 to 
9 feet. This relic of the past has been much 
mutilated by Arab Vandalism, and portions of it 
used for the formation of fences. 

That a city must formerly have existed on this 
spot is proved by vestiges of other walls; by an 
aqueduct excavated in: the rock and covered 
with large flat polygonal flags; by the fact that 
the surrounding soil abounds with hewn stones, 
with cisterns dug out of the rock, and with 
ruinous sepulchres which serve as places of 
shelter for shepherds and their flocks. This wall, 
of which no author has made particular mention, 
has. some- resemblance to the walls of Mantincea, 
which I visited in Greece, in 1851. I have met 
with no similar construction in any other part of 
Palestine. 

Deir-el-Benat. 


To the south of Bethlehem, and within an 
hour’s distance; lies the Valley of Deir-el-Benat, 
which joins that of Etham, above the Arab village 
now called Urtas. Upon ascending this valley 
for about a quarter-of an’ hour, the: traveller sees 
some ancient ruins, which I take’ to be those of 
Bath-rabbim: of the Song of Solomon vii. 4. An 
irregularly-shaped' space of ground, measuring 


in thickness, and of unequal height, varying from 
12 teet to 24 feet. On the east it runs upto the 
mountain: to the west it faces the torrent. On 
the latter side is a gate, 8 feet wide‘and 16 feet 
higb, with jambs formed: of several stones, sup- 
porting a round-headed ‘arch without the aid of 
a key-stone, which arch is composed, like the ‘side 
posts, of stones worked in rustication. The entire 
wall is built of masses of rock: roughly squared, 
in. combination with others of ‘ polygonal shape, 
but all more or less showing traces of rustication. 
The: size of the stones in general is from: 2 to 
4 cubic feet. The spaces left «in the walk are 
filled up: with small stones; and the: cement, 
which is not observable in the exterior, is plainly 
perceptible in some parts of the interior of the 
wall, An examination of the cement convinced 
me that it was applied subsequently to the ori- 
ginal construction. Within the space surrounded 
by this wall I discovered the rock hewn in such a 
manner as to form different apartments, but no 
internal construction remains.: I, however, col-- 
leeted a number of small cubes of stones, which 
may be found: in a small portion of the ground. 
They measure three or four lines each in surface, 
and form a mosaic, though without design: The 
gate is inclosed by a strong Arab wall: I endea- 
voured to get it opened; but: the Arabs, who 
fovlishly pretend to call themselves the owners of 
the place, forbade my entrance: Nevertheless, I 
succeeded, without the aid of baksheesh, in form- 
ing an aperture sufficiently large to enable me to 
see that the gate opened into a vast court, roughly 
hewn out of the rock ; and that from it were two 
openings leading: into other chambers. The walls 
bear the impress of the ages which they have seen 
pass away, but are still firmly rooted in their 
original spot. The same class of wall is found at 
Lower Beth-Horon. As Solomon erected buildings 
in that locality, it might be thought by some that 
these were of his construction; but this is not 
the case. Such do exist; so that it is easy to com- 
pare them; and observe that. the one are much 
more ancient than the other. 


The Sepulchral Valley of the Jews at Jerusalem. 

In close proximity with the sepulchres of the 
Jews, on the north, lies a valley, which must be 
traversed to reach Neby Samuil, the ancient 
Ramah, the dwelling-place of the prophet Samuel. 
A short distance from the valley, eastward, are 
found portions of a wall, composed of large rect- 
angular stones, roughly put together, without 
cement, mortice, or iron. Among them exists a 
doorway, 6 feet wide and 12° feet high, the side- 
posts of which are each composed of a single 
stone, and support a monolith architrave, 3 feet 
high, resting upon them without cement. It 
bears a resemblance, on a very small scale, to 
the door of the Treasury of Atreus, at Mycenz. 
Of such constructions no trace is found after the 
period of Solomon. Throughout the whole of 
Palestine nothing is to be seen so ancient as those 
I have just described, and which I believe to be 
anterior to Solomon. 

The works transmitted to us by the patriarchs 
are necropolises, hewn out of the rock to serve for 
receptacles for the dead, as at Hebron; monu- 
ments erected over graves, like those of Rachel, 
at Ephratha, and Joseph, at Sichem, formed of 
simple stones and without inscription; mauso- 
leums, like that of Absalom, at Jerusalem; the 
level surfaces used as threshing-floors, as at. 
Ramah and Gibeah ; and, finally, the vast reser- 
voirs, as on the way to Hebron. In all these 
works, perseverance and strength to overcome the 
resistance of the stone are plainly apparent ; but 
the taste and genius of art are totally wanting. 


Sepulchre of Samuel, in Ramah, 

It will not be out of place here to describe the 
construction’ of the Sepulchre of Samuel, in 
Ramah, which I have minutely examined. In 
ancient Ramah, now a village called in Arabic 
Neby Samuil, exists a mosque, which was formerly 
a church, built by the Crusaders, The walls of 
this building are far from corresponding with the 
magnificence of its foundations, formed of enor- 
mous blocks of stone, which, though defaced, still» 
show traees of careful and elaborate -rustication:. 
On the south-west side of this. building stands. 
another of the same. period.'. This contains, or 
rather covers, the rock in which is the prophet’s : 
sepulchre. By a door, formed of iron grating, 
opened for me-by the dervish in charge, I entered: 
a chamber cut in the rock, In the centre of this 
chamber is an enormous sarcophagus, . which I 
recognized at a glance as a specimen of Moslem 
architecture, and’which ‘is the same that is exhi- 
bited with so- much’ pretension and mystery 
through a hole traversing the entire thickness of 
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upon the rock overlying the tomb of the prophet, 
but who are obliged to be content with remaining 
in the upper room, where there is another sarco- 
phagus of wood. .This sight did not, however, 
suffice for me. Upon examining the court, I per- 
ceived an opening 10 inches in diameter, running 
through the rock and communicating with a 
lower chamber, which was utterly dark. Besides 
that, I saw a passage railed off with iron bars; 
and inferred, from the rusty state of the gate, 
that the dervish himself never ventured to visit 
the old prophet, whom the Mussulmans declare to 
be still alive. All my endeavours to induce my 
guide to open this gate were fruitless, Though 
he persisted in seeking to compel me to retire, I 
accomplished my investigations, as well as I could, 
without him. By means of lighted paper thrown 
down the hole to which I have alluded, I disco- 
vered the existence, in the centre of the cavern, 
of a sarcophagus of whitish stone, of rectangular 
form at its base, surmounted by a triangular prism, 
without ornament or inscription. The walls of 
the sepulchral chamber were smooth, like those of 
the one in which I was. * The smoothness re- 
tained the appearance of having been produced by 
a machine furnished with iron points, and which 
acted with a rotatory motion. I made the same 
observation from the horizontal grating, and per- 
ceived that the steps were cut in the rock itself. 
It is under the sarcophagus that the tomb, cut 
vertically in the rock, must be sought. In my 
examination I was favoured by fortune, or rather 
by the humidity of the place itself. Had it not 
been for this, the lighted paper which I employed 
would have ignited the petitions addressed to the 
prophet, and I should have been subjected to the 
wrath, not only of the custodian, but of the whole 
village. 


From the Period of Solomon to Herod. 


During the times of David and Solomon luxury 
increased among the Jews. The arts and industry 
greatly improved under the influence of Pheenician 
artists and craftsmen, who came to Judea in large 
numbers, and afforded the Hebrews the opportu- 
nity of learning their arts. Of the works accom- 
plished by David we have no indications or trace 
remaining. No doubt can be entertained that he 
furnished the means and planned the localities, 
and that his ideas were carried into execution by 
Solomon. The latter was not occupied, like the 
former, in fighting against enemies and founding 
new institutions; and, therefore, was at liberty to 
devote his wisdom and energy to the augmenta- 
tion of the splendour of his kingdom by the erec- 
tion of stupendous buildings, by commercial enter- 
prize, and by the encouragement of luxury little 
in keeping with the constitution of the country. 
But of all his great works, what remains have we? 
The Scriptures inform us: Nebuchadnezzar con- 
verted them into a heap of ruins by fire; employed 
men to raze the walls and fortifications; and car- 
ried the people into captivity. In the reign of 
Cyrus, fifty-two years afterwards and 536 years 
before Jesus Christ, the exiles returned to their 
native land; rebuilt Jerusalem and the Temple of 
the Lord, which did not equal the first in splen- 
dour ; in consequence of which Herod substituted 
for it one far grander. The whole of the long 
period which elapsed between Solomon and Herod 
is utterly unproductive of monumental remains. 
We have certainly not a building, perhaps not 
even a capital, of the time. Of the latter, how- 
ever, I speak doubtfully. The capital of the 
monolith found under the mosque of Aksa is at 
present the subject of serious study and investiga- 
tion, with a view to assigning it to the Solomonic or 
Herodian epoch. In Jerusalem and Palestine in 
general, we have only blocks of worked stones, 
walls, reservoirs, and aqueducts of the period in 
question to discuss; and of these I will now pro- 
ceed to speak. 

The existing walls of Jerusalem, especially on 
the east, mark the various epochs at which they 
were built. Attheir base I recognise the work of 
Solomon’s period ; higher up, some portions of the 
walls as rebuilt after the captivity. Other parts 
show the refined workmanship of the Herodian 
age, while Roman and Saracenic work is not rare. 
The character of the Solomonic walls, as alluded 
to by Flavius Josephus (book xv. chap. 31, 3), I 
recognised, on examining the stones forming the 
foundation of the actual walls of Jerusalem, on 
the east, on which side I made deep excavations, 
in order to satisfy myself of the fact. The large 
stones composing the foundations vary in length, 
and are squared with some degree of exactitude. 
They have a smooth border round the rustication, 
about 2} inches wide. The rustication itself pro- 
jects about 3 inches, The stones are joined toge- 
ther by means of mortices cut in the stones, or 





by cubical clamps of lead and iron, but no sort of 
cement is apparent. Above the foundation, stones 
are seen in relief; hence, those portions of the 
wall in which the courses of vertical and horizontal 
stones are uniform and well joined, I call Solo- 
monic; but where the construction is irregular, 
and the external surface of the stones shows the 
mortices for the tenons, or for the clamp, I assign 
them to the epoch subsequent to the captivity. 
At that period the walls were rebuilt in the 
greatest haste to resist the attacks of an enemy 
who might appear at any moment, as we find from 
the Book of Nehemiah. Hence the inequality 
in their construction, and the laying of the stones 
face downwards. 

The rustication, then, I attribute to Solomon, 
who undoubtedly employed it in a rough state in 
the foundations, as is clearly apparent; and also 
in the building of the towers; and, more finely 
executed in the construction of the rest of the 
wall of the enclosure. The reason why so few 
remains of external walls of Solomon’s time are 
to be seen may be found in the devastations of 
fire, Vandalism, successive repairs, and the new 
conformation given to the stones during the 
period of Herod and Justinian. This I shal! pre- 
sently point out, and show that Herod himself 
employed rustication in some parts of his fortifica- 
tions. 

Speaking of the working of the stones of which 
the Temple was built, Josephus remarks that they 
were polished and joined together in such a way 
that it was impossible to discover the joins. Of 
this no vestige remains in Jerusalem. Time, fire, 
aud man have never spared the eternal city, and 
we are compelled to turn elsewhere for other 
relics which evidence science and genius. 


Solomon’s Reservoirs in Etham. 


To the south of Bethlehem, and at an hour’s 
distance from it, upon the west side of the road 
which leads to Hebron, stands a ruined Medieval 
castle. This ruin looks as if it stood sentinel over 
three large reservoirs, which are not only, without 
doubt, the grandest work existing in Palestine ; 
but are also, indubitably, of high antiquity, and 
may safely be assigned to the Solomonic era, in 
accordance with tradition. It is remarkable that 
neither the Bible nor Josephus directly describes 
them. The latter, however, in his “ Antiquities” 
(viii., 7, 3), mentions a city called Etham, where 
was erected the summer palace of Solomon, of 
which the rabbis give so glowing a description. 
It is probably this palace which is referred to 
in Ecclesiastes iii. 4, 5, 6. Of the magnificent 
grounds nothing remains but some land under 
excellent cultivation by Mr. Meshullam. This 
spot, which is situate to the east of the reservoirs, 
and in the northern continuation of the valley, 
retains the name of the enclosed garden (Can., 
4,12), in honour of Solomon. At various times, 
among others in May, 1861, Meshullam, in digging 
the ground for cultivation, has met with the re- 
mains of ancient walls, reservoirs, and aqueducts, 
cut in the rock. 

The three great basins are situate in the valley 
of Etham, which runs down from west to east 
with a very steep slope. They are fed by the rain- 
water that flows down from the two sides of the 
mountains, and from a fountain situate to the 
west of the castle, in a direct line to its northern 
side, at a distance of about 450 feet. I state this 
because the entrance to the fountain, which is 
circular in form, is hidden by stones, and difficult 
to find. Solomon probably alludes to this very 
fountain in his song (iv., 12), and it is still called 
the Sealed Fountain. All the three reservoirs are 
cut out of the solid rock. In some parts they 
still retain a cement so hard that twenty-nine 
centuries have been unable to exercise any de- 
structive force upon it. It seems perfectly clear 
that the primary object of the construction of 
these reservoirs was the supply of Jerusalem with 
water, as Mount Moriah is at the present time 
supplied, in consequence of restorations directed 
by myself. It is a subject of great regret that the 
repairs which have several times been executed 
are never suffered to continue long undisturbed, 
because the shepherds, Fellahs, or peasants, and 
Bedouins, continually destroy portions of the 
conduit, in order to procure the water for their 
own private wants; and it is difficult in an Arab 
country to maintain a proper watch over a circuitous 
line of about 15,000 yards. However solemnly 
the guardians may promise to fulfil the duties 
which they undertake, they are easily induced to 
slumber under the influence of the god, Baksheesh. 

The first reservoir to the west is 393 feet long: 
its average breadth is 225 feet, and its average 
depth 30 feet. The second, distant about 158 feet 
from the first, is 432 feet long, its width 225 feet, 








and average depth 42 feet. At a distance from 
this of 186 feet is the last, 477 feet long, 213 feet 
in average width, and in average depth 58 feet. 
All three, unitedly, occupy a square superficies of 
179,541 feet, and 12,089,450 cubic feet of the rock 
from which they are formed. What conqueror or 
ruler of Palestine could execute so stupendous a 
work? It must be allowed that the glory of 
having effected it is due alone to Solomon’s genius, 
But it is not only in the construction of these 
water-receptacles that hydraulic knowledge ang 
science are apparent. More especially are the 
displayed in the vast ramifications of the conduits 
which convey the water from great distances and 
various quarters; in the formation of various water 
towers; in the contrivance for filtration ; in the 
manner with which the water is introduced 
without the least waste ; and, finally, in the mode 
of its conveyance through the conduits to Jery. 
salem. I am sorry to be prevented by the pressure 
of time from entering into all these details; but I 
must not pass over the principal without more 
special mention. The others may be learned from 
a paper which it is my intention to print before 
long. 

Let us return to the Sealed Fountain, enter it 
by the opening, and descend a sufiiciently incom. 
modious passage for about 14 feet. At the extre. 
mity we come to a rectangular chamber 18 feet 
long, 10 feet wide, and 20 feet high, whose lateral 
walls are formed of large Solomonic stones, At 
the base they are rusticated, and on the upper 
surface smooth. The vault is a round arch, con- 
structed of large stones, laid in horizontal courses; 
nor does the key-stone show. No cement is used 
in the construction. In the middle of the western 
wall is another aperture, which leads to a smalt 
cavern where a stream issues out of the rock, 
At the western corners are two other openings in 
which springs are seen dripping from the rock, 
These three fountains deliver themselves into the 
rectangular chamber, in the middle of which is a 
reservoir to receive them. In this basin they are 
filtered previously to passing into the large con- 
duit, which commences at the eastern wall. The 
conduit is cut in the rock for a great distance; but 
the upper part, as it approaches the old castle, is 
covered with large flat slabs. It is 3 feet wide 
and 43 feet high. The waters of this conduit fall 
a distance of 20 feet at the north-west corner of 
the upper reservoir, where they are caught ina 
basin. From thence one part of the water is 
turned into the first pool, while another portion 
is conveyed by the aqueduct, which runs parallel 
with the reservoirs to the point at which the 
waters of the reservoirs enter the water tower, 
whence they proceed, by the conduit, to Jeru- 
salem. 

When the reservoirs are so full that they can 
receive no more water, to avoid waste the water 
is received in the basin near the castle, where 
there is a third aperture leading into a subterra- 
nean chamber. Here it unites with the other 
water, forms a new stream, and all flows together 
through a subterranean conduit dug in the rock, 
to supply the water-tower from whence the conduit 
for Jerusalem runs. From the same point pro- 
ceeds another conduit, which passes southward, 
at a distance of 600 feet from the third reservoir. 
This, in case of great abundance of water, could 
be directed into the valley for irrigation. The 
whole system of aqueducts has ceased to be of use 
because the streams are not abundant; indeed, 
alone they would be quite inadequate to feed such 
vast receptacles. During the eight years of my 
stay, it was only once,—in 1860,—that I saw the 
three reservoirs full. At other times, it is the 
second only that has water, and not always that. 
The whole length of the conduit running to Jera- 
salem is covered with large stones. In some parts, 
it is constructed of masonry ; in others, formed in 
the rock; and, in a few small portions, it consists 
of terra-cotta tubes, of which I believe it to have 
been entirely formed originally. I must ~ 
be excused, on the ground of want of time, if 
enter into no further details in connexion with 
this interesting topic. 


Mosque of Abraham, at Hebron. 


In Hebron, as every one is aware, is the Cave of 
Machpelah, purchased by Abraham, and mate 
priated by him as a sepulchre for himself and = 
descendants. This cave is surrounded by a Ww . 
of the highest antiquity; but the precise date 0 
its origin has not been stated by any writer. 
have no hesitation in following the Arab chroniclers 
of the sixth and seventh centuries, as well as the 
traditions of the country, and declaring it to 
of the Solomonic, and not of the Herodian, age. 
At the time of Josephus (“Wars of the —, 
book 4, ix. 11), the monuments of the patriare 
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in beautiful marble and of elegant construction, 
were still seen. Now, had they been erected by 
Herod, the historian would not have omitted to 
describe them, when he speaks of other important 
works executed by the same sovereign, since he 
wrote not very long after the period, and was 
ever ready to magnify the monumental works of 
the Hebrews. We may reasonably infer that he 
does not describe it as Solomon’s, because the fact 
was perfectly well known in his time; as Eusebius 
and Jerome, for the same reason, are silent about 
it when they name Abraham’s sepulchre. Some 
have fancifully attributed it to St. Helen, but it 
would appear that they have overlooked the 
assertion of Pelgrim, of Bordeaux, who visited 
Hebron in 333, and describes this surrounding 
wall as constructed of stones of enormous size. 
Antoninus, the martyr, in the sixth century, makes 
like mention of it, but does not say that it was 
the work of the Byzantine empress. 

The north and south sides of the wall are 198 
feet long: their width, from east to west, is 
112 feet. The height of the ancient work is 48 
feet. The walls are ornamented with buttresses 
of the uniform width of 4 feet, except at the 
corners, where it is double. All project 8 inches 
from the plain surface of the work. They are not 
ornamented with capitals, but support a cornice 
in high relief, composed of two fillets and a cyma 
reversa, and were evidently added subsequently 
to the formation of the wall, for the express pur- 
pose of separating the old and the new. The 
latter, of Arab construction, it is easy to see was 
built only to conceal the inclosure from view. The 
whole wall is formed of regular courses of enor- 
mous stones, perfectly squared and rusticated, five 
lines projecting in relief, and which diminish in 
size in proportion to their elevation; each row 
receding five lines from the row immediately below. 
There are masses, and not a few, which measure 
10 feet in length and 5 feet in height. This ex- 
ternal form is maintained in the interior, but 
without the buttresses. The thickness of the 
walls is 73 feet at the base, and 64 feet above. As 
far as I had the opportunity of examining, two 
stones appear, in general, to form the thickness ; 
while in some cases a single one occupies the 
whole thickness. No cement is used in uniting 
the stones. The little which is apparent on the 
exterior has been placed there by the Arabs, as 
they themselves say, to prevent the rain from 
penetrating to the interior. Should any one offer 
objections to my opinion, I shall be greatly obliged, 
and shall avail myself of them on my return to 
Hebron to renew my researches and studies. 


Epoch of Herod. 


_ Herod struggled all his life long to secure the 
title of the Great ; yet he was nothing more than 
the magnificent slave of the Romans, who allowed 
him fetters of gold. But from the country and 
posterity he well deserves the epithet “ great,” in 
consideration of the sumptuous monuments erected 
by him. Little does it matter to us, in our ex- 
aminations, that they were proofs of his servility 
or his ambition. Let us proceed to examine them. 
Some masses of ruins, some trunks of columns, 
walls, solid foundations, sepulchres built or em- 
bellished, and the basements of towers, but no 
one entire edifice, nor any ornamented one. It is 
undeniable that Palestine is a sepulchre of edifices, 
as of individuals, 

In Jerusalem we find, belonging to this glorious 
epoch, some portions of the wall surrounding 
Moriah, on the eastern and western sides; the 
entire plan of the construction of the Phazaelus; 
some few remnants of the solid. masonry of the 
Tower of Psephinus ; the remains of two others 
which flank the North Gate; the existing sub- 
basement of the Damascus Gate, which I dis- 
covered in March, 1861; finally, the embellish- 
ments added to the sepulchres of the Valley of 
Jehosaphat, to the north and south. Of all these 
mention has been made by those who have written 
upon Jerusalem down to the present time. Little, 
therefore, remains for me to say; and I will be as 
brief as possible. I accept the opinion of Mr. 
Williams that it is the Appic Tower which remains 
on the’west of the Castle of David, and that of 
Phazaelus on the east. The latter preserves the 
architectural type of a Herodian tower, as de- 
scribed by Josephus (book v. 4, 2). It is based 
upon the rock, which rises 5 feet above the level 
of the ground, and is covered with masonry of 

e rusticated stones. Here I observe that 
erod, in his fortifications, made use of the 
manic level, as I could plainly perceive in 
erodium, Cesarea, and other places. The Jewish 
wall rises 38 feet 6 inches above the side of the 
a Each course of stones recedes by five lines 
om the base upwards. I would, however, re- 





mark that in the interior it is 11 feet thick, 
relatively to the upper level of the east trench, 
which is 14 feet deep, and measures 40 cubits on 
each side, reckoning the cubit at about 18 inches. 
It is, then, the same Tower of Phazael described 
by the historian, who tells us that Titus (“ Wars 
of the Jews,” 7, 11) would have it preserved to 
show the kind of towers that fortified the city 
which he had taken by his armies. Some may 
object that Josephus mentions a cistern, and this 
is not to be found. But would it be possible to 
preserve it, in accordance with the system of 
fortification in use in the Middle Ages? I think 
not. I meet with nothing in opposition to 
the idea that the ‘cistern was destroyed in 
order to gain a clear space of about 20 cubic 
feet, which would be valuable when soldiers re- 
quired to be lodged there. It is nnnecessary to 
draw attention to the other towers which flank 
the Damascus Gate, and which I discovered by 
means of excavations. With the exception that 
they are of smaller dimensions, they differ in no 
respect from those already described. I may, 
however, say that the gate which I discovered, 
and which I call the North Gate (Josephus, “ Wars 
of the Jews,” 5, 42), is 12 feet wide, and 26 feet 
high, with a round arch. The stones composing 
the jambs and the arch are of large dimensions ; 
and this discovery is not so important in an archi- 
tectural point of view as on account of the ancient 
city walls of Herod’s time. It is one of the most 
interesting points in support of my opinion, that 
the walls on the north did not extend beyond the 
present walls, Not to dwell for ever upon the 
subject of walls, I will avoid going farther into 
the matter here ; but I will remark that the ancient 
portions on the eastern side of Moriah, like those at 
the Jews’ Waiting-place, appear to me to bear the 
Herodian character. I am far from adopting 
the opinion of M. de Saulcy, member of the In- 
stitute of France, who believes them to be Solo- 
monic. Their construction shows great perfection, 
on account of the beauty of the materials em- 
ployed, the regularity of their arrangement, and 
the verticai joints which rest upon the middle of 
the corresponding stones in the lower and upper 
courses; nothing of which is seen nearly so ad- 
mirably executed in the walls styled Solomonic. 
In the latter, artistic genius just developing itself 
is observable: in the former, genius seems to have 
attained its full growth. 

The Golden Gate, to the east of Moriah, is 
judged to be Herodian from its ornaments; but I 
am notof that opinion. I know that the Temple 
and its walls were destroyed by the Romans ; and 
it seems to me impossible that this gate, with its 
ornamentation, should have escaped the devasta- 
tion. Its jambs are formed of stones square and 
not levelled. They of themselves, therefore, 
furnish proof of having been mortised in the old 
wall. The ornamented arches are cased with 
Roman masonry. How then is it possible to sup- 
pose them Herodian? Those who take this view 
do so because the lintels and architraves of the 
doors are formed of enormous blocks. It is true 
that this material is Herodian, and this has led to 
the erroneous induction. I believe that these 
blocks are remaining portions of .the ancient 
Eastern Gate; and that to them the more recent 
construction has been applied, formed upon the 
same pian as the ancient gate. I think so because 
the foundation walls have been discovered, and 
because it is said, in the Mishna, that the Eastern 
Gate was 40 cubits long and 20 wide, and these 
are exactly its dimensions. 

We will now visit the sepulchres in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem. I unhesitatingly con- 
fess that I believe the ornamentation of all 
of them to be of later date than their original 
construction, and am of opinion that it was 
added during the Herodian period. I might 
maintain that the Sepulchres of the Kings were 
formed by order of that great sovereign for 
himself and his descendants; but what proofs 
have we in support of this idea? I hope 
M. de Saulcy will not hear me, since he 
attributes them to the era of the kings of Judah, 
to which epoch it was necessary that he should 
trace them, when he was pleased to characterize 
the sarcophagus taken from them as that of David, 
in order that he might deposit it in triumph at 
the Louvre, in Paris. By parity of reasoning, I 
have met with the sarcophagi of Solomon and 
Rehoboam, one of which is, in fact, broken into 
fragments, while the other serves as a receptacle 
for water in the Hall of Justice at Jerusalem. 

Let us now examine some of the sepulchres in 
detail. That of Absalom is a cubical monolith, 
measuring 21 feet on each side. Ionic columns 
support an entablature ornamented with Doric 
triglyphs and pateras. Above this frieze is an 





Egyptian cornice, at which point the monolith 
ceases. The whole of the upper part is in masonry. 
It is composed of a square da¢o, surmounted by a 
cylinder, which is terminate by a torus, repre- 
senting an enormous twisted cable: the whole is 
completed by a kind of pyramid, of curved conical 
form, finished with a bouquet of palm-leaves. The 
total height of the monument is 52 feet. It ex- 
hibits, therefore, a mixture of the Greek and 
Egyptian styles. 

Herod was of Idumean origin, it will be remem- 
bered. In Idumea are some monuments which 
recall Absalom’s to mind. At the north-west 
corner of the vestibule, cut in the rock which 
surrounds the Tomb of Absalom, is a rich pedi- 
ment, ornamented with acroters and foliage. That 
of the Jews, to the north of Jerusalem, is of the 
same description. 

The outer portico of the sepulchre of St. James 
is supported by two columns and two demi- 
pilasters of the Doric order, connected by an 
architrave, above which is a Doric fascia, orna- 
mented with triglyphs, and surmounted by a cor- 
nice. In the Haceldema, to the south of the 
city, a facsimile of this is seen. The sepulchre of 
Zachariah is a monolith, each of the sides of which 
measures 18 feet in width. It is ornamented with 
two columns in the centre, and two half-columns 
inserted in a pilaster at the angles. Above is a 
simple architrave, surmounted by an Egyptian 
cornice, like that of the sepulchre of Absalom. 
The whole is surmounted by a quadrangular equi- 
lateral pyramid. The total height of the monu- 
ment is 19 feet. It is to be observed that the 
eastern side still shows the rough-hewn work, and 
on the north it is not completely finished. 

To visit the Sepulchres of the Kings a court 
must be entered by a door excavated in the rock, 
ornamented by a simple fillet in relief. This is 
underground up to the commencement of the 
arch. At the extremity of the court isa vestibule, 
formerly adorned in the interior with two columns, 
which have been destroyed, partly by an earth- 
quake, partly by violence. Above the vestibule 
is a fascia in sculpture. The centre of the fascia 
is ornamented with a bunch of grapes, now sadly 
mutilated. On the right and left of this is « 
triple palm, a wreath of olive-leaves and tri- 
glyphs, and alternated with patera three times 
repeated. Above these is a garland of leaves 
and fruits, which droops at right angles from each 
side of the aperture of the vestibule. Above the 
line of the triglyphs is a cornice in a very ruined 
condition. Can this ornamentation have been 
executed at the period of the kings of Judah? I 
believe not ; but, if I err, I am open to conviction. 
Would that we could find something more satis- 
factory in Samaria, Cesaria, Antipatris, Herodium, 
Phazael, and at Castle Cypron; but, excepting 
some columns, a few ruinous capitals, and im- 
mense accumulations of stones, nothing can be 
discovered of the great Herodiar constructions. 
I therefore turn to a more recent epoch, 


Period of Constantine. 


When the accession of Constantine the Great 
to the throne had secured the triumph of the 
Cross, Palestine witnessed a vast architectural move- 
ment, and a number of churches were erected in 
localities rendered celebrated by the evangelicab 
mission of Our Saviour (and which had been 
moistened with His blood). From this cause, in 
the fourth century, Jerusalem attracted the special 
attention of the Christian monarch and his pious 
mother; and here was erected a basilica which 
silver, art, and precious materials combined to 
render worthy of their piety and magnificence. 
I will first describe the Basilica of the Resurrec- 
tion, and then proceed to other monuments, the 
work of the first Byzantine emperor. It will, I 
think, be interesting to my hearers if I give some 
description of the Sepulchre of Christ, over which 
Constantine erected the Temple. I cannot stop 
to consider all the objections brought against the 
authenticity of the tomb, but will merely observe 
that the tomb exists, and that I have seen it. In 
the neighbourhood of the city, particularly on the 
north and east, tombs cut in the rocks may still 
be seen. Many are in a ruinous condition, others 
are more perfect. They are composed of two divi- 
sions: the vestibule and the sepulchral chamber; the 
latter closed by means of a stone of elliptic form. 
The Evangelist St. Matthew (xxvii. 60) describes 
an occurrence which may be witnessed in the 
present day in the same locality:—‘‘ And Joseph 
laid the body in his own new tomb, which he had 
hewn out in the rock ; and he rolled a great stone 
to the door of the sepulchre, and departed.” 

Christ’s sepulchre, as at present existing, is 
divided into two compartments ; the vestibule, in 
which the guard of soldiers was placed, and the 
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tomb itself, which has a small door of the same 
construction as those of the Sepulchres of the 
Kings and of Saint Pelagia on the Mount of 
Ascension. The religious Greeks, Armenians, and 
Latins assert that the whole monument of the 
present sepulchre is rock, beneath the marble 
facing. I could not discover this, nor do I believe 
it. Even if it withstood the destruction which 
befell the city under Titus, and the occurrences of 
Hadrian’s time, we know from history that it was 
greatly mutilated by Chosroes II. in 614, and by 
Hakem, caliph of Egypt, in 1010. But I am 
quite certain, beyond all doubt, that I saw and 
touched the rock in the pavement, which rises at 
the distance of 21 feet to the west of the sepul- 
chre and in the sepulchre itself, by the longitudi- 
nal cutting which is kere exhibited. It is essential 
to remark that all the sepulchres of antiquity are 
of the same length and breadth,—the former 
6 feet, the latter 2}; and in this respect the 
sepulchre of Christ forms no exception to others. 
The disputes would never have arisen if Constantine 
had not been guilty of the religious Vandalism of 
separating the sepulchre from the rock on the 
western side, in order to inclose the sepulchre 
within the temple, and the further barbarism of 
adapting the sepulchre to the temple, and not the 
temple to the sepulchre. 

The present Church of the Resurrection retains 
none of the elements of the grandeur of Constan- 
tine. They disappeared when the invasions of 
the Persians and Saracens covered Palestine with 
ruins. The successive repairs to which such por- 
tions as escaped have since been subjected, have 
deprived the structure of the characteristics of 
the fourth century, with the exception of the 
north wall and the walls and pilasters of the great 
cupola, which are primitive. The Crusaders, who 
found the sanctuaries separated, reunited them ; 
and it is their work which is now seen. From 
their time to the present, no change of import- 
ance has taken place. On the 12th October, 
1808, a part of the rotunda and the Calvary, also 
a portion of the south wall towards the west, were 
destroyed by fire. The absurd and unintelligent 
repairs of the Greeks in many points completed 
the devastations begun by the flames; and num- 
bers of interesting details of Gothic or Byzantine 
art disappeared, thanks to the degenerate sons of 
Constantine the Great. The precious marbles 
which ornamented the Basilica of Constantine 
were taken by the Mussulmans in the seventh 
century to adorn their mosques, especially Koub- 
bet-es-Sakharah. Hence, among the ruins re- 
cently removed from the eastern side of the 
sepulchre, shafts of columns have been found 
formed of beautiful marble and granite, with capi- 
tals in form precisely like the gilded capitals of 
the mosque. It cannot be supposed, because 
these precious relics are found there, that the re- 
mains of the mosque, which was never destroyed 
from the period of its erection, had been carried 
and placed round the sepulchre and ina the vici- 
nity of the south. Iam, therefore, compelled to 
conclude that it is not in the Temple of the Resur- 
rection, but elsewhere, that we must seek the 
elements of the period of Constantine. 

Let us now turn to Bethlehem. The Basilica of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem was begun by St. Helena, 
and terminated by her son Constantine, between 
the years 327 and 333 of the Christian era. Some 
authors have attributed the erection of this monu- 
ment to Justinian; but a very cursory inspection 
will suffice to prove that it presents none of the 
characteristics of the architecture of the sixth 
century, and that this opinion must consequently 
be erroneous. It is the oldest and best authenti- 
cated monument of Christian art in Palestine. The 
eye embraces five naves at a single glance. The 
centre nave is larger than both the two together 
on either side of it. They are of great length, 
and formed by four rows of Corinthian monolithic 
columns, and are composed with eleven inter- 
columniations. The transept is as wide as the 
centre nave. The north and south extremities ter- 
minate each in a semicircular apse, with a radius 
of 14 feet. These apses project beyond the exterior 
walls of the building. On the east, on the side 
of the transept, separated by a wall formed by the 
Greeks, the five naves reappear, and form the 
choir of the church. The centre nave is composed 
of two intercolumniations and a semicircular apse, 
equal with those which terminate the transepts. 
The two which succeed, right and left, are termi- 
nated by a straight wall, which commences at the 
choir. Owing to this arrangement of the lower 
sides of the basilica, the upper portion of the cross 
is symmetrical in relation to its lateral arms. 
The width of the great centre nave is 30 feet ; the 
first lateral nave, 12 feet ; the second, 10 feet ; so 
that the total width of the five naves is 74 feet, 
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while the entire length of the centre nave is 
180 feet. 

The monolithic columns forming the divisions of 
the naves are 17 feet 3 lines in height: their 
capitals are Corinthian ; that is to say, the propor- 
tions only slightly differ from the proportions de- 
manded by the rules generally observed in the 
time of the Roman empire. In fact, the column 
is short relatively to the diameter of the base, 
which measures 2 feet 6 lines. Besides this, it 
presents no very distinctive characteristics, but 
shows signs of the decadence, reposing as it does 
upon a plinth which measures 3 feet 2 lines on 
each side. This want of proportion has been sup- 
posed, by some, to have been owing to the inability 
of the calcareous bed from which the columns 
were derived to produce monoliths of greater 
height ; but as the quurries still exist, and I have 
carefully examined them, I cannot admit the expla- 
nation; but rather opine that it is simply the 
result of the decadence of art. As I have already 
stated, the diameter of the base of the column is 
2 fect 6 lines; the height of the shaft, com- 
prising the base and capital, is 17 feet 3 lines; 
and, consequently, the latter is short in 
proportion to the former. Further, the base 
has no very decided character. It rests upon 
a rectangular plinth, measuring 3 feet 2 lines 
on each side. I may further add, that the 
total number of entire columns is forty-six, of 
half columns eighteen, and that the latter are 
inserted in the pilasters on the wall, where the 
rows of columns terminate. In the abacus, all 
these are ornamented with crosses in relief. In 
the lateral naves (side aisles ?) architraves support 
the {framing of the] roof. In the central naves, 
the walls, which are 30 feet high, are also sup- 
ported hy the architraves on which rests the 
great armatura of the roof. The roof is not 
vaulted, but composed entirely of wood. In the 
upper part the walls contain circular-headed 
windows corresponding with each space between 
the lower columns. The spaces between the 
windows, and all the rest of the surface of the 
walls, in the twelfth century, were ornamented 
with mosaic work. The present roof dates from the 
seventeenth century, and the Greeks alone claim 
the right to repair it. I conclude then this is the 
only complete work of Constantine which re- 
mains to us after the lapse of 1,529 years. This 
alone has survived every destructive influence, 
and maintained its ancient characteristics. It is 
a very striking specimen of Roman genius. The 
venerable aspect of the edifice, the harmony of its 
combinations, and its original conception, all arouse 
admiration. It is indisputable that the general 
plan of the church produces an impression of 
beauty, not only from its dimensions and the 
simplicity of its outlines, but because it is the 
embodiment of an intelligent phase of religious 
architecture, and thus cannot fail to satisfy the 
taste and please the eye. 

Other remains of the period of Constantine and 
of his mother Helena are met with in many parts 
of Palestine, but they consist simply of walls, 
heaps of stones, shafts of columns, and mutilated 
capitals. I shall, therefore, pass them over with- 
out special mention. The buildings erected sub- 
sequently to Constantine are mere cemeteries of 
stones, mutilated by Mussulman fanaticism. 


Epoch of Justinian. 


The Emperor Justinian, no less ardent than his 
predecessors in erecting religious edifices, did not 
forget the Holy Land, but there raised a great 
number of such structures. All, however, which 
remain standing as mementoes of him are the 
Basilica of Saint Mary, at Jerusalem, now con- 
verted into the Mosque El-Aksa ; the tower called 
Justinian’s, at Bethlehem ; and the ruius of the 
Church of St. George, at Lydda, the ancient Dios- 
polis. In other parts of Palestine, other religious 
monuments were erected by this emperor, but 
their localities are only indicated by heaps of 
ruins. The details have vanished, either from 
the effects of fire or violence, chiefly through Mo- 
hammedan fanaticism. The Aksa shows its Chris- 
tian origin, and Procopius has left us a detailed 
account of its construction (De A. Edif. Justin. 
5, 6). It has in front of it a portico with a vaulted 
roof, corresponding with the seven naves of the 
church. The central arch is much larger than 
those on either side. The exterior and interior 
present very pointed arches. The whole building 
exhibits the well-known plan of a primitive Chris- 
tian basilica. The centre nave is supported by six 
large columns of breccia rossa of Palestine, with 
ordinary Corinthian capitals, somewhat disfigured 
by incongruous details and ornament. These 
columns support pointed arches, above which are 
two rows of windows. The first two lateral naves 





es 
are supported by square piers: the other four are 
much lower, of a totally different construction 
and appear to have been added at a much later 
date. In this particular, I fully agree with the 
Rev. Geo. Williams in his “ Holy City,” that the 
mosque was enlarged on the east and west sides 
by El-Makdi, in 775, 785. 

In its present state, the length is not in due 
proportion with the width ; while in its primitive 
condition the proportions were exact, and the 
basilica was in the form of a cross. On the south 
the church is terminated by a transverse naye 
separated from the grand longitudinal nave by 
pointed arches, surmounted at the intersection of 
the cross by a cupola supported by four piers 
each ornamented with two columns of verd an. 
tique supporting Corinthian capitals. The cupola 
is a dome contracted at the base, which admirably 
sets off its form. It is decorated with modern 
paintings quite unworthy of the edifice, and with 
mosaics which date from Selim I. and Solyman 
the Magnificent. The choir was demolished } 
the Arabs, after having been injured by an earth. 
quake, and is now replaced by a simple Arab wall, 
against which stands the Mihrab, ornamented 
with beautiful small porphyry columns. In the 
transverse arm of the cross the choicest marbles 
are employed for the light columns, which sustain 
capitals of various and extravagant forms, datin 
no doubt from the remotest Jewish antiquity, 
and by no means corresponding with the elevation 
of the columns. The roof of the mosque is 
supported by a framing of wood. Such is the 
result of my observations upon the Mosque El- 
Aksa, which the want of time prevents me from 
describing in fuller detail. 

The Tower of Justinian, at Bethlehem, built for 
the defence of the Temple of the Nativity, merits 
some notice. It is square, and measures 97 feet 
on each side: its height is 122 feet. The walls, 
which are 22 feet thick, are solid, and built with 
large blocks, which diminish with each course of 
stone. The Greeks, who are the possessors of the 
tower, in the thickness of the walls have made 
several chambers, which are used for the reception 
of pilgrims. The largest of these chambers is 
capable of containing forty persons. I have men- 
tioned this edifice to show that a complete work 
of Justinian’s era exists at Bethlehem, and that, 
as far as masonry is concerned, it will bear com- 
parison with that employed by Constantine in the 
Basilica of the Nativity. In the latter, the good 
Roman style is seen; in the tower, the decadence. 
The Church of Saint George, at Lydda, the ancient 
Diospolis, was erected by Justinian. Of this 
splendid edifice nothing at present remains but a 
portion of the walls and the eastern choir, with 
some magnificent pilasters and capitals. On the 
south side is a large pointed arch, supported by 
large columns, mortised in the piers, and sur- 
mounted by Corinthian capitals. A great part of 
the church still remaining has been converted into 
a mosque by the Mussulmans. The design which 
I exhibit will show the date of this monument 
better than any description. 


Epoch of the Arabs. 


I do not think it necessary to translate the 
description of the Mosque of Omar, seeing that it 
has already been translated for the Mount Moriah. 
The whole platform is formed of the rock, which 
is clearly seen on going into the dwellings of the 
Dervishes and the guardians; as well as in some 
oratories and in the cisterns, especially the two 
on the north of the Great Mosque. 


Coubbet-es-Sahkrah,—the Dome of the Rock. 


Its plan is simple: two concentric octagonal 
aisles surround the circular central part, which 
supports a Pointed dome. The form of the dome 
serves alone to characterize the building. The 
many descriptions given of its interior prevent 
me from repeating it; and I shall only remark 
that its doorways and windows are of Poin 
style; that the sixteen columns standing in the 
inner octagon aisles are of equal height, and have 
the same capitals, but rest on unequal bases 
which exhibit very much the characteristics of 
the period of decadence to which the building 
belongs; that the twelve columns, which are to 
be found between the four piers supporting the 
tympanum of the dome, have a diameter different 
from the sixteen first met with, as well as differen 
proportions of shaft, capital, and base; and that 
these columns support arches slightly Poin 
The vaulting of the dome is of wood, cov 
with Arabic gilding. The tympanum and spat 
drels of the arches are inlaid with elegant wane 
which date from the time of the sultan Selim 
All this induces me to believe, according : 
history, that the mosque was erected by Abd-el- 
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Melik Merwan, in the year 68 of the Hegira, and 
that its columns of precious marbles, and various 
origin, have been taken by the Mussulmans from 
the Basilica erected by Constantine over the 
Sepulchre of Jesus Christ. Constantine alone is 
well known to have enriched the religious edifices 
of the Christians with marbles; and history re- 

roduces but too many examples of the spoliation 
of these buildings by the Mussulmans to decorate 
their mosques. 








THE PALACE OF ART AND INDUSTRY. 


“THe International Exhibition is open.” A 
Royal Duke and many trumpets proclaimed it so on 
Thursday the 1st of May, when the sun shone, the 
pbuilding was crowded, and everything went as 
smoothly as could be expected. All the arrange- 
ments are in a gloriously incomplete state at pre- 
sent, but we may even now hail the “ giant aisles,” 
with the poet-laureate, as :— 


“ Rich in mode] and design ; 

Harvest-tool and husbandry, 

Loom and wheel and engin’ry, 

Secrets of the sullen mine, 

Steel and gold, and corn and wine, 

Fabric rcugb, or Fairy fine, 

Sunny tokens of the Line, 

Polar marvels, and a feast 

Of wonder, out of West and East, 

And shapes and hues of Part divine! 

All of beauty, all of use, 

That one fair planet can produce, 
Brought from under every star, 

Blown from over every main, 

And mixt, as life is mixt with pain, 
The works of peace with works of war.’’ 


It is difficult for those who knew the site (on the 
next page is a sketch we made of it not very long 
ago), to believe in what they see ; and when all is 


completed, as it will be in a short time, the difficulty | 


of doing so will be greater. We shall endeavour 
hereafter, patiently and quietly to distil from this 
wonderful collection what may be specially inter- 
esting and beneficial to our readers. On the pre- 
sent occasion we confine ourselves to that portion 
of the collection which is in the most complete 
state. 

The Fine Art Department of the Exhibition is 
divided into five classes,—Architecture, Class 37; 
Paintings in Oiland Water Colours, and Drawings, 
38; Art-Designs for Manufactures, 384; Sculp- 
ture, Models, Die-Sinking, and Intaglios, 39 ; and 
Etchings and Engravings, 40. These fill the gal- 
leries which occupy the three main fronts of the 
brick-built portion of the entire plan of the Exhi- 
bition structures, on the first floor; some works 
of sculpture being also placed below stairs; and 
the architectural drawings and art-designs of the 
British Division running into one of the open gal- 
leries of the internal iron-constructed portion of 
the plan. It is in the two parallel galleries, the 
Eastern, of the North-East transept, that the 
drawings and designs last named, will be found, 
together with models of various kinds, and the 
engravings and other works of their class. The 


‘foreign architects’ designs and drawings, follow- 


ing the classification adopted throughout the 
Exhibition, are in the western half, or foreign 
division of the building, the works of the Classes 
(87 to 40) of each country, being kept together, 
and distinct from those of the other countries. 
The whole range of galleries should therefore be 
visited with a view to any comparison of architec- 
ture at home and abroad, so far as that can be 
made from drawings. The foreign division, how- 
ever, in the Class 37, is but weak in presentation 
of architecture as it is: indeed, for the French 
School, there are not thirty architects’ names in 
the catalogue; and scarcely two of these are 
attached to drawings of modern works. A slight 
idea may be gained of the great works of Paris 
under some of their aspects, from certain plans, 
with which we ourselves were previously ac- 
quainted, that will be found in a different depart- 
ment, or on the ground floor ; where may also be 
discovered a model of part of the breakwater at 
Marseilles, and other evidence, notwithstanding 
the incompleteness of the French Court, of the 
importance of the collective work of architecture 
and engineering, which is in progress throughout 
the Empire; but of architecture, the art, and 
the late achievements of architects in Paris, or any 
part of France, not a particle of information can be 
said to be given by drawings. Mr. Normand sends 
two (31and 82) of Prince Napoleon’s House, a work 
which is a clever piece of imitation ; Mr. Viollet-le- 
; uc, who is also an exhibitor, here represents 
earning and structural contrivance, rather than 
French architectural practice and living taste ; 
a Mr. Ruprich-Robert_ shows nothing of what 
e has executed in Paris (unless through the 


medium of Mr. Daly’s specimens from his 
valuable publication), sending only (13) “ two 
sheets” of the “ Abbey of Hambye, Département 
of La Manche.” Not another of the talented 
artists who are daily adding to the magnificence 
of the French capital, and whose names may be 
said to be wholly unknown to their professional 
brethren in England, has sent a scrap of paper or 
a line. If the French Commissioners tried to 
present a picture of French art, it is certain that 
the failure of the representation as for architec- 
ture, is complete: nay, the painting and sculp- 
ture, must not be estimated from the exhibi- 
tion ; for, whilst the range of the British Division 
in painting has included the works of Reynolds 
and Hogarth, and in sculpture (though inade- 
quately represented) those of Bacon and Flax- 
man, the French paintings are all recently- 
executed works, or almost exclusively those of 
living men; and of the admirable sculpture of 
the last century there does not appear to be an 
example. Of the works of the painter, Ary 
Scheffer, we can find but one; though there were 
several at the Manchester Exhibition. But if the 
view of Venice by Ziem (135), cont: ibuted by the 
Comte de Morny, be one that we have seen in 
the private gallery of the president of the Corps 
Législatif, it will be found to bear comparison 
with some of the works of Tarner. To represent 
adequately the works of French artists, even 
living men, a large selection from the contents of 
the public galleries, and the mural paintings in 
churches and palaces by such artists as Flandriv, 
Signo], and Hesse, would need to be sent over. 
As to architecture, we speak plainly, and to do 
justice to the men of France, themselves. Always, 
our foreign brethren seem even less inclined than 
English architects, to contribute drawings of their 
executed designs to an exhibition. They have 
contented themselves with the publication of 
| plans and elevations; which, till the recent pub- 
lication above referred to, were edited and en- 
graved in a style which conveys positively the 
opposite of facts of form and appearance. 

The French architectural drawings have been 
hung since this notice was written, at the begin- 
ning of the week. With them are now included 
engravings of architectural subjects, a department 
somewhat neglected in the British Division. As 
regards the class of Art-Designs for Manufactures, 
it does not, judging from the catalogue, appear to 
have received any attention at all in the foreign 
division of the Fine-Art Department. We have 
had little better opportunity for judging of any 
of the architectural works of the other foreign 
schools; but the Exhibition includes several 
illustrated architectural books. ‘Some of the 
drawings of the “German School,” including 
Prussia, Saxony, Saxe-Coburg Gotha, Hamburg, 
and Hesse-Darmstadt, and of the “ Austrian 
School,” are probably by this time on the walls. 
Together, they are about 120 in number, but do 
not seem more practically useful than those of the 
French school. There is also a large model, in the 
nave, of the New Exchange, Berlin, by J. Hitzig, 
with capitals of the interior columns in zinc, 
electro-coppered, and other details (Nos. 537 to 
543). The Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, and 
Danish Schools, have no architecture, so far as our 
early proof copy of the catalogue may be taken as 
guide. The Russian School of the art fills about 
three lines in the same printed authority ; but one 
of the numbers (1624) comprises “ sixty-eight 
designs,” by the same architect, Lewis Bonstad. 
Of tte “ Belgian School,” we have found nothing. 
In the Spanish collection there is a design and a 
model. In the Swiss Gallery and Court there are 
two or three designs for jewellery and embroidery. 
The “ Italian School” includes about 130 draw- 
ings from Florence, Genoa, and Naples, and six 
models. Amongst the designs appear to be several 
deserving notice, and amongst the drawings are 
six contributed by the king of Italy, representing 
the Royal Palace at Caserta (2242-58). The 
“Roman School” which is separate, comprises 
but two numbers under the head “ Architecture ” ; 
though in Class 40, there are some engravings of 
architectural subjects. These two Italian Schools 
are strongest in their “ sculpture, models, die- 
sinking and intaglios,” to which in the Roman 
School are added Cameos and Mosaics. The 
“Modern Greek School” displays about thirty 
works of scnlpture and wood-carving, and five 
paintings; and Brazil, the United States, Por- 
tugal, and Turkey, at present offer nothing 
under “Architecture” in the Fine-Art Depart- 
ment. 

The British Division in Class 38, Paintings and 
Drawings, with the galleries at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum hard by, and others which will be open, 





School, and will no doubt lead to better appre- 

ciation of our country by foreigners. The French 

section of the Foreign Division will have the 

reciprocal effect with our own artists; it has 

however aimed at less than the British Division, 

and has rather stopped short of justice to its 

art. 

The Class “ Architecture” of the British Divi- 

sion, comprises 580 subjects of “‘ designs,” as num- 

bered in the catalogue, and twenty-five models. A 

small number of the 580 are drawings of old ex- 

amples, entire buildings or details of ornament, 

which have been included with a view to compari- 

son with the studies which it was supposed would 

form the staple of the foreign contributions to the 

Exhibition, and to show that careful delineation of 

models was not neglected by English architects. 

The general character of the “Class,” however, is 
a much nearer approach than has been recently 

evidenced, to the presentation of architecture as 

it is practised with us. That the evidence does 

not go far enough, must not be considered the 
fault of the committee, or those who managed the 
hanging. It would be easy to point out defects 
and omissions. It is, indeed, a duty to express 
our regret that the executors or representatives 
of Sir Charles Barry, who have contributed some 
of his “ Original Sketches made in the East, A.D. 
1818-19 ” (Nos. 1936 and 1941-2), his “ Entrance 
Front of Bridgewater House ” (1934), his “ High- 
clere Castle, Hants” (1939), and his several re- 
cent designs for the Government Offices and 
Thames Embankment, Westminster (1935, 1937, 
and 1938), have sent only an old elevation of the 
“River Facade” (1,940) of the Westminster 
Palace, and no illustrations of the halls and stair- 
cases, and other portions external and internal, 
which form the most meritorious and the truly 
artist-work of that noble building. Also there is 
no representation of the staircase of the Reform 
Club. Conceding the difficulties, in omission of 
contributions by authors of many deserving works, 
and those for the hanging in galleries which we 
are obliged to consider as ill-adapted for architec- 
tural drawings, we must regret that in the works 
actually displayed, foreign architects will have 
some reason to think that-we English are wholly 
under the delusion that nothing more than pointed 
arches, coloured brickwork, and Minton’s tiles, 
are needed to make good architecture; the 
fact being that the art is missed in most of 
these popular whimsies,— whilst even that, as ap- 
parent to any one who knows anything of Con- 
tinental practice, good work of areliitecture is 
procurable without them. Qn such ground we 
may regret that drawings \like those of Mr. 
Currey’s “ Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company’s Offices, Leadenhall-street” (1528), 
and Mr. Knowles’s “‘ Exterior of the Grosvenor 
Hotel” (1507), could not be placed where they 
might be examined. We do not expect that the 
opinion will be taken by those who have not a similar 
duty to our own in visiting an exhibition of archi- 
tectural drawings; but we say, that for the main 
objects of the display, one-third of the wall-space 
in these architectural galleries is used to no pur- 
pose beyond justifying titles in the catalogue. 

The 580 numbers really comprise a considerably 
greater number of subjects. Several architects 
have included in the same drawing very many 
views, as of churches and schools, chiefly actual 
buildings from their designs. The family 
likeness in these must be got rid of; or the 
revulsion setting in, which is passing off 
everything as good that is simply queer or only 
new, will bring about even worse results than it. 
exhibits in competition drawings and on the walls 
in Conduit-street. Art requires novelty; but the 
thing is not art if there be only novelty, or if that 
be regarded most and first. 

Works by the same author are hung together, 
with few exceptions; but, as much as was possi- 
ble, the Gothic works have been kept on one side 
of the principal gallery, and those of a different 
character opposite them. As might be expected, 
nearly all the drawings have been seen before : 
the majority of them have been spoken of in our 
notices of different exhibitions in Conduit-street, 
and at the Royal Academy; and very many of 
the subjects have appeared in our recent volumes 
in the form of engravings. 

The principle of selection as to authors of works 
in this class (37), differs from that adopted in each 
of the other classes of the Fine Art Department, 
British Division. Deceased architects’ works are 
not shown, with exceptions, one of which we have 
mentioned. Another exception is that of the late 
Mr. Carpenter. The system in each division and 
class should have been exactly explained. The cata- 
logue has been p’ under many difficulties, 





will be a noble protest of the worth of the British 





especially in the Foreign Division. But some of the 
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defects are such that the matter to which we are 
about to refer would have been better omitted. 
There is a preface to each of the heads “ British 
School of Oil Painting,” “ British Schoo] of Water 
Colour Painting,” “ Architecture,” ‘“ Engraving,” 
“ Sculpture,” and “ Foreign Schools of Oil Paint- 
ing,” signed with the initials of the name of Mr. 
Francis Turner Palgrave, author of a ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Fine Arts in the International Exhibition 
of 1862,” “ sold in the Building.” Each preface, 
which seems to aim at teaching all the visitor 
should know prior to an inspection of the works, 
fills from two to six pages, “ Architecture” in the 
British Division having five. What the French 
art-critics like Mr. Theophile Gautier, when they 
arrive amongst us, and who find readers for a 
hundred feuilletons on an exhibition such as that 
of last year in the building in the Champs Elysées, 
the publication continuing even after the exhi- 
bition is closed ;—what these gentlemen will think 
of the English writer’s page and a half, we 
dare not anticipate; any more than what the 
Italians, whose art, according to our own account 
of the Florence Exhibition, is so much looking up, 
will say about the no word at all. Five pages, or 
even one aud a half, may indeed be turned to 
useful purpose: but in proportion to the restric- 
tion of the space, so is the requirement for the 
most competent hand; which we incline to think 
for French painting, would be that of a French- 
man. As regards the Architectural preface, the 
publication of it is an impertinence to those who 
have had thé management of Class 37 of the British 
Division, and who heard of the thing only after it 
was in print. Weare informed that the superin- 
tendents of other classes, tried and able men, 
remained similarly in ignorance of what was 
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The Site of the International Exhibition, no! long ago. 


Italian architecture was or is; and he is wrong in 
supposing that the “frozen formality” of later 
Palladian, and the monotony of Gower-street, was 
the resnlt of a s/yle as he regards it. The same 
poverty and sameness might bave come from the 
Gothic: indeed, they did. To “take up the 
thread,” dropped or not, again and again be it 
said, is impossible: this is not done even by those 
who talk that way, and are regarded as Gothic 
architects. The respective merits of what 
existed at different epochs, form fair subject 
of debate; but not even the Louis Quinze 
is the “copy of a copied architecture.” Had 
the work of this preface been put into the 
hands of the superintendent of the class, Mr. 
Waring, or of his coadjutor in the Crystal Palace 
Handbooks, Mr, Wyatt, or almost any other 
member of the committee, something would 
doubtless have appeared which would have helped 
the progress of public taste, in place of the five 
pages which will be met by a general protest of 
the rudely-treated committee, and the body of 
exhibitors they represent. 

We postpone any detailed notice of the works 
of this class to future numbers, when we shall 
have better opportunity for treating the Exhibition 
generally. 








JURIES FOR INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue following are the Jurors in classes which 
more immediately interest our readers :— 

Crass V.—Rainway PxLant, InctupinG Loco- 
MOTIVE ENGINES AND CARRIAGES. 

Wm. Baker, CE, London, engineer to London 


being done for them. To fill five pages as 
a guide to the public in architectural taste, is 
beyond the calibre of any one who does not give 
the greater portion of his thought to architecture, 
or who is not familiar with practice. We go 
further ; and, whether the remark apply to English 
architects, or to Mr. Palgrave’s omission in the 
Foreign Division of the catalogue, we say no one 
will have a chance of writing what is correct and 
useful, unless he be acquainted with foreign archi- 
tectural practice. Knowledge of and by England 
and France, by each country of the other, is the 
right course to the correction of error in archi- 
tecture and art-criticism, as in everything else. 
But not dwelling upon this point, important 
though we consider it, a really useful popular 
guide in architecture must not be the work of one 
whose chief qualifications (we speak without any 
intention of offending) seem derived from having 
read up the writings of Mr. Ruskin. We are 
really almost driven to despair of any future in 
our art, when we read much of the criticism in 
reviews and newspapers that is thus inspired. Mr. 
Palgrave is absolutely wrong in half-a-dozen most 
important assertions. He is wrong in saying that 
there were but two genuine styles, Greek and 
Gothic: there were rather a dozen. One of them 
was the Byzantine, which he ought to have kept 
distinct from the Italian Romanesque: another was 
the Saracenic, which it is so very convenient to 
certain writers not to mention at all. It is equally 
convenient not to take note of the succession of 
styles in France, in which Italian architecture 
was used with such effect. | 
knowing that the men of the so-called Revival | 








were artists, and not copyists of the Roman 


He is wrong by not | 
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Crass X.—Civin ENGINEERING, ARCHITEC 
AND Buiipine ContTrIvances. 
Section A.—Civil Engineering and Building 
Contrivances. 

Delesse, France, engineer to the Imperial Corps 
of Mines; professor to the Normal School ; pre- 
sident of the Geological Society, . 

J. Kelk, London, contractor. 

Koch, Zollverein, government and architectural 
councillor, Berlin. 

Leclerc, Belgium, inspector of agriculture and 
engineer of bridges and roads. 

Maurice Loebr, Austria, imperial councillor of 
the Board of Trade and Public Works, 

C. Manby, C.E., London, hon. sec. to the Insti. 
tution of Civil Engineers. 

Thos. Page, London, civil engineer. 

Sir J. Rennie, F.R.S., F.G.S., London,. civil 
engineer. 

Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., chairman, London. 

Cesare Valerio, Italy, member of the Italian 
Parliament. 


Section B.— Sanitary Improvements and 
Constructions. 

Neil Arnott, M.D., F.R.S., London, author of 
works on heating and ventilation, &c. 
|_ J. W. Bazalgette, C.E., London, engineer to 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 
| Bommart, France, manufacturer; general in- 
| Spector in the Imperial Corps of Bridges and 
| Roads. 
|_ Sir J. Olliffe, M.D., London, physician to British 
| Embassy, Paris. 
R. Angus Smith, M.D., F.R.S., Manchester, 
J. Sutherland, M.D., London, inspector of 


TURAL, 





works ; he knows nothing of what the so-called | burial-grounds. 


Flachat, France, consulting railway engineer. | 


James Kitson, Leeds, mayor of Leeds, manu: | 


Section C.— Objects shown for Architectural ° 
Beauty. 

Stavros, Dilberoglue, Greéce. 

T. L. Donaldson, Ph. D., London, professor of 
architecture, University College. 

Theo. Jordan, Russia, member of the Imperial 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

A. L. J. Meier, N. Germany, architect. 

Geo. Gilbert Scott, R.A., London, architect. 

Syd. Smirke, R.A., London, architect. 


{ W. Tite, M.P., F.R.S , London, president Royal 


Society of British Architects. 
E. Trélat, France, professor to the Conservatory 
of Arts and Manufactures, 


Crass XXX.—ForNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 
INCLUDING PAPER-HANGINGS AND PAPIER 
MACHE. 


Section A.—Furniture and Upholstery. 


Dr. Beeg, chairman, Zollverein, principal of 
the School of Industry and Commerce, Fiirth. 

Lord De l’Isle, London. 

Demanet, Belgium, member of the Department 
of Fine Arts of the Royal Academy, Belgium. 

Count DemetrioFinocchietti, Italy, vice-governor 
of the royal palaces at Florence. 





and North-Western Railway Company. 
G. P. Bidder, C.E., London, late president of , 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. | 





facturer of locomotive engines. 

Kriiger, Zollverein, director of royal machine 
factories, Dirscham. 

J. E. McConnell, Wolverton, late locomotive 
superintendent of the London and North-Western | 
Railway Company. 

F. Spitaels, Belgium. 

Arch. Sturrock, Doncaster, locomotive engineer, 
Great Northern Railway. 

Duke of Sutherland, chairman, London. 

Colonel Yolland, R.E., F.R.S., London, inspec- 
tor of railways. 


Crass VI[I.—MacuInery In GENERAL. 


L. R. Bodmer, Switzerland, consulting engi- 
neer. i 

Chevalier de Burg, Austria, imperial councillor; 
president of the Society of Arts and Manufactures 
at Vienna. 

Earl of Caithness, London. 

M. Chevalier, chairman, France, senator, mem- 
ber of the Institute. 

J. Hawkshaw, F.R.S., F.G.S., London, presi- 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

J. Hick, C.E., Bolton, civil engineer. 

J. M. da Ponte Horta, Portugal, professor of 
mathematics at the Polytechnic of Lisbon. 

W. M. Neilson, C.E., Glasgow, ‘civil engineer. 

John Penn, C.E., London, mechanical engineer. 

Da Pré, Belgium, honorary chief engineer of 
bridges and roads. 

W. Macquorn Rankine, Glasgow, professor of 
mechanics in the University of Glasgow. 

F. B. Taylor, United States, mechanical engi- 
neer and designer. 


Win. Holland, London, upholsterer. 

Jvhn Jackson, London, carton pierre manufac- 
turer. 

M. Markert, Austria, manufacturer, Vienna. 

L, Piglheim, N. Germany, cabinet-maker. 

J. H. Pollen, Rome. 

Du Sommerard, France, director of the Museum 
of Cluny. 

Sir C. Trevelyan, K.C.B., India. 

Digby Wyatt, F.S.A., London, vice-president, 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Section B.—Paper-hangings and General 
Decorativn. 


Lord Ashburton, F.R.S., London, president of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

Marquis F. A. Gattinara de Breme, Italy, master 
of the ceremonies; director-general of the Royal 
Albertine Academy ; senator, &c., 

J. G. Crace, London, decorator. 

Jos. Forguignon, N. Germany, upholsterer. 

A. J. Beresford Hope, M.A., London. 

Owen Jones, London, architect. 

Mérimée, France, senator; member of the 
Institute. 

Crass XXXIV.—Gtass. 


Section A.—Stained Glass, and Glass used for 
Decoration. 

J. R. Clayton, London, glass-stainer. 

W. Dyce, R.A., London. 

Sir Philip De M. Grey Egerton, M.P., F.R.S., 
London. 

J, R. Herbert, R.A , London. ; 

E. Péligoz, France, member of the Institute; 
professor at the Conservatory of Arts and Manu- 
factures, and at the Central School of Arts and 





H. Thomas, Zollverein, manufacturer, Berlin. 


Manufactures. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE MEDALS. 


TnE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Monday evening last, at the House, in Conduit- 

eet. 
The chair was occupied by the President, Mr. 
Tite, M.P. . , 

Several donations were announced, including 
“ Statistical Notes, and various Papers, Plans, &c., 
of the Progress of Victoria, from 1835 to 1860.” 
These were forwarded by the Department of Public 
Works at Melbourne. 

Thanks having been voted to the donors, 

The President observed that a portion of the 
business of the evening was of a very gratifying 
description, because it afforded them an opportu- 
nity of presenting the meda's given by the Insti- 
tute, or at its recommendation, to those who had 
studied and distinguished themselves in the art 
in which they were all so much interested. The 
first and most important duty which devolved 
upon him, as president, was naturally the presen- 
tation of the Royalmedal. He need scarcely say 
how much they were gratified at being able to re- 
cord the fact that it had been the good fortune of 
the Instituteto present thismedalfor a considerable 
period. Her gracious Majesty had been the pa- 
troness of the Institute ever since the commence- 
ment of her reign; but it was not until the 
year 1848 that the valuable testimonial to be 
awarded that evening had been given in recog- 
nition of the services of the architectural profes- 
sion. In the year 1848 the first royal medal was 
placed at the disposal of the Institute; and he 
thought he was justified in saying that the list of 
recipients showed that they were not unmindful 
of the trust which the Sovereign had confided to 
them. The fact that the first medal was given to 
their friend, Professor Cockerell, as the most emi- 
nent British architect they knew of, was a proof 
of the estimation in which her Majesty’s gift was 
held. In the interval that had elapsed since the 
first medal was awarded, the council had resolved 
to present it alternately to a foreigner. They 
were at liberty to present it to any English or 
foreign architect, or to any distinguished writer 
upon architecture; and he thought the council 
had done well to avail themselves of her Majesty’s 
gracious permission; and that, as they had de- 
lighted to honour Professor Cockerell in the first 
instance, as an English architect whose talents 
eminently entitled him to the distinction; they 
had shown their wisdom in admitting the merits 
of Signor Canina. They all, no doubt, remembered 
his visit to England, and the unhappy incident 
which terminated his life on his return to 
Rome. With regard to the immediate business 
of the evening, he had to announce that 
the council had recommended, and that her 
Majesty had graciously acquiesced in it, that the 
gold medal should be given to Professor the Rev. 
R. Willis, Jacksonian Professor at Cambridge. 
He felt it to be a matter of considerable difficulty 
and delicacy to speak of a man’s merits in his 
presence. To do so would be un-English, and 
contrary to the precedents of the Institute; but 
notwithstanding this drawback, he thought he 
might be justified in saying a few words in relation 
to their friend Professor Willis. That gentleman 
was not a professional architect ; neither was he the 
author of @ work on architecture, but of very 
many able and well-known works. He (the Pre- 
sident) had in his own library many of those 
works; among which he might mention one which 
he had read more than once with great pleasure, 
and which he found was dated so far back as the 
year 1835. It was entitled “ Remarks on Archi- 
tecture in the Middle Ages, particularly in Italy.” 
He was sure all who heard him would agree with 
him that although the work in question had been 
published so long ago as 1835, it had lost none of 
its value or interest in the present day. It espe- 
cially referred, among other subjects, to the unde- 
served neglect of Italian Gothic, and the influence 
of locality in each stage of Middle Age architec- 
ture. Noone who had studied this subject could, 
he thought, fail to appreciate the influence of 
locality in the buildings raised at various suc- 
cessive periods in the Middle Ages. Mr. Willis 
also came before them with the strong claim that 
he was Jacksonian Professor of Natural and Ex- 
perimental Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge. At the sister University of Oxford there 
was no such professorship ; and Cambridge had the 
advantage not only of having such a professor, but 
the credit of having appointed such a professor as 
Mr. Willis. Asa writer and student of architec- 
ture, Mr. Willis had not slavishly adhered to one 
particular view, but was entirely catholic in his 





treatment of art. He had written upon a great 
many subjects connected with architecture, and 
he had done a great deal for art. His essays upon 
our English cathedrals, especially upon that at 
Canterbury, were most valuable for the knowledge 
and industry which they displayed. In presenting 
the royal medal he was sure he was justified in 
saying, on the part of the institution, that it was 
much obliged to Professor Willis for the many 
contributions which he had supplied to their 
‘** Transactions,” and for the service which he had 
done to science and art. The medal which he 
had now the pleasure of presenting to that gen- 
tleman was honourably earned, and was most 
worthily bestowed. He hoped, in handing the 
medal to Professor Willis, that health and strength 
would be given to him to continue his useful and 
honourable labours, and that the Institute might 
often have the pleasure of seeing him among 
their members. 

Professor Willis, in returning thanks, said he 
felt himself very much in a similar difficulty to 
that of which the President had spoken. In the 
kind speech which he had made, and in which he 
had very much exaggerated his (Professor Wil- 
lis’s) claim to the high honour which had been 
done him that evening, he had referred to the 
delicacy of speaking favourably of a person in the 
presence of that person. In like manner, in re- 
turning thanks for the unmerited distinction 
which had been conferred upon him he felt that 
he was bound, although unwillingly, to say some- 
thing about himself. The testimonial just pre- 
sented to him from a body of professional gentle- 
men, including the foremost practitioners of the 
age, was the highest honour which he had ever 
received. In referring to the works on architec- 
ture which he had published, he would only men- 
tion one, which was dearer to him than others; 
namely, that which had in some sort contributed 
to any little reputation which he had acquired ; 
and which had been published and most liberally 
illustrated in the Transactions of the Institute. In 
conclusion, he begged to say he could never for- 
get the great honour that had been conferred on 
him that evening, or the handsome manner in 
which his humble services in the cause of art had 
been recognized. 

The President then presented the remaining 
prizes in the following order :— 

The Silver Medal of the Institute, and five 
guineas, with some strong remarks of approba- 
tion, to Mr. F. R. Wilson, Associate, for his draw- 
ings of the Restoration of Brinkbourne Abbey, 

Professor Cockerell’s prize to Mr. Davis, and 
the second prize to Mr. R. P. Spiers, Associate. 

The first student’s prize for the best design for 
a dispensary in a manufacturing town, to Mr. R. 
H. Carpenter ; and the second prize, for sketches, 
to Mr. S. Fry. 

A present of books, in lieu of the Soane Medal- 
lion, to Mr. H. M. Milum; and 

The President’s prize of ten guineas, to Mr. H. 
S. Legg, Associate. 

The President, in presenting the various prizes, 
addressed a few words of congratulation and 
encouragement to each of the successful candi- 
dates. 

The Rev. Mr. Williams then read (on behalf of 
Signor Pierotti) a paper on Jewish and Roman 
Architecture in Palestine, from the Earliest 
Period to the Time of the Crusades, which will 
be found on another page. 

At the conclusion— 

Mr. Fergusson, having been called upon by the 
president, said that he found some difficulty in 
commenting upon the paper just read, as it con- 
tained little of which eastern travellers were not 
already in possession; and especially as Signor 
Pierotti had not expressed any new opinions, or 
presented any new data upon which discussion 
could be raised. If he had confined himself to 
his own subterranean researches in Jerusalem, 
the subject opened up so much that was new 
and interesting that it could not fail to attract 
the attention of all who had devoted themselves 
to Eastern Archeology. He had not, for instance, 
expressed any opinion as to who had built the 
Golden Gateway. He said that it was not Herod, 
and that it was not Justinian; butif Constantine 
were the builder, the gateway could not have 
belonged to the Temple, as it was well known 
that Constantine never rebuilt any portion of it. 
With regard to the Holy Sepulchre, Signor 
Pierotti said that no portion of it was of the 
time of Constantine: neither had he alluded to 
the Aksa, which it was admitted stood upon the 
site of the Temple of the Jews. If this were so, 
there was an end to the theory that Justinian 
built his church on the area on which the Temple 
once stood, which had been purposely defiled and 





neglected, to show the abhorrence in which it was 
held by the people. The paper of M. Pierotti 
contained a valuable résumé ; but it did not con- 
tain any new information or data which could 
lead to greater uniformity of opinion among 
Eastern travellers who had devoted their time to 
the elucidation of those interesting subjects. He 
(Mr. Fergusson), however, thought that the Insti- 
tute owed Signor Pierotti a debt of gratitude, 
not for what he had done that evening, but for 
what he had accomplished during his eight years 
of exploration in Jerusalem. These labours had 
entitled him to the thanks of all true archzolo- 
gists; and he was sure that they would hail with 
pleasure the publication of his forthcoming work. 
He begged to propose that the thanks of the In- 
stitute be accorded to Signor Pierotti for his 
valuable labours in the cause of Archeology in 
the city of Jerusalem. 

The Rev. Dr. Williams seconded the vote of 
thanks; and observed that he was surprised to 
hear Mr. Fergusson say that Signor Pierotti had 
produced nothing new; for the Tomb of Samuel 
and the Pools of Solomon were undoubtedly 
new. Signor Pierotti had inquired whether he 
could introduce the latter subject into his paper, 
as being more of an engineering than an architec- 
tural one; and he (Mr. Williams) had told him 
that he thought he would be fully justified in 
doing so. He would not enter into any con- 
troversial subject with Mr. Fergusson, as he 
feared their sentiments on the subject of Jeru- 
salem did not at all agree; but he thought the 
latter gentleman had said with justice that great 
credit was due to Signor Pierotti for having, 
during his residence in Jerusalem, ascertained 
something certain to go upon; for hitherto we had 
been groping in the dark. Signor Pierotti had, 
as it_were, sifted the dust of ages; and there was 
little doubt but that, when his work was pub- 
lished, it would lead to very important results. 
At present we did not know the value of his dis- 
coveries, because we did not see our way to his 
deductions; but he hoped that, when his pro- 
mised book was published, they would be able to 
come to greater accord upon the interesting sub- 
jects to which it related. As things stood at pre- 
sent, Mr. Fergusson had been confirmed in his 
views, and he (Mr. Williams) had been confirmed 
in his. He trusted, however, that, when more tan- 
gible materials were placed within their reach, 
some trustworthy results might be arrived at, in 
the truth of which they could all concur. 

The President observed that, in hisopinion, they 
were much indebted to Signor Pierotti, not only 
for his paper, but also for his drawings, which 
were of very great value, and by far the most 
complete which he had ever seen. A good many 
of the ‘subjects treated by Signor Pierotti had 
been admirably drawn by Mr. Barry many years 
ago. A remarkable feature in the masonry was, 
that the courses were set one within the other so 
as to give great solidity and uniformity to the 
work. This, however, was not peculiar to the 
Jewish mason, as the same thing might be seen in 
the walls of Perugio and other Roman works, A 
great deal of the value of Signor Pierotti’s draw- 
ing was to be traced to the minuteness of the 
detail; and he was sure that, when his new work 
was completed, it would serve to make them all 
better acquainted with the interesting locality to 
which it referred. 

Mr. Wigley said that Signor Pierotti had given 
them something like a notion of the architectural 
work of the Holy Land. The first impression of 
the Eastern traveller was that there were at Jeru- 
salem many objects deeply interesting for their 
associations and their antiquity, but that they 
were not attractive in an architectural sense. 
This, however, was not correct, as there were 
many art features in connexion with the buildings 
of Jerusalem well worthy of notice. The Holy 
Land was an important country in the time of the 
Jews, in that of the Romans, and during the 
Middle Ages. With regard to there not being 
any novelty in Signor Pierotti’s paper, as stated 
by Mr. Fergusson, he did not agree with that 
gentleman, because he thought there was a great 
deal that was new ;—for instance, the wall close 
to Rachel’s tomb, which was alone sufficient to 
entitle the labours of Signor Pierotti to high 
distinction. The description of Samuel’s tomb 
was also new to us, as no ancient or modern writer 
had ever written upon it. With regard to Hebron, 
too, it was a most interesting portion of the sub- 
ject. That,- however, which he (Mr. Wigley) 
would like to call into question was the several 
periods of Jewish masonry; for he did not entirely 
agree with Signor Pierotti in attaching so much 
importance as he did to rustication and other 
matters. With respect to the Golden G ite, Signor 
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Pierotti seemed to think it was of the Justinian 
period; but he (Mr. Wigley) inclined to the 
opinion that it was of the Eastern Roman Colo- 
nial style, and in the time of Herod. It was, he 
thought, a complete piece of work of the time of 
Herod, and that it was in its original place; for 
in Justinian’s time there could have been no oc- 
casion for the construction of such a gate in such 
a place. 

Professor Donaldson was of opinion that the 
Golden Gate did not date from any very remote 
period, but that it was executed in what might be 
termed the Colonial period of Roman art. He 
based this opinion upon an examination of the 
details, which did not appear to him to harmonize 
with the best periods of civilized art. Even in 
the time of the Antonines, such degraded details 
were not to be found. He therefore felt convinced 
that the gate was built centuries after the time of 
Herod. With regard to Signor Pierotti’s account 
of the Tomb of Samuel, he believed that some- 
thing more would be necessary than looking 
through a hole of 10 inches in diameter, by the 
aid of lighted paper, in order to judge of the con- 
struction of a funereal chamber. When he had 
himself visited the ancient tombs of Egypt, he 
found it extremely difficult, even by the aid of the 
tapers carried by his attendants, to form an opinion 
with regard to the architectural construction of 
the funereal chambers. He was of opinion that 
many of the buildings at Jerusalem were to be 
traced to a more recent period of construction 
than that which Signor Pierotti had assigned to 
them. It should, however, be remembered that 
great difficulties lay in the way of the Eastern 
traveller. Although he could not agree with 
Signor Pierotti in some of his details; and although 
he felt bound to warn the student of architecture 
against assigning too high an antiquity to the 
architectural fragments that had been discovered ; 
he was quite willing to give him credit for the 
great learning and industry which he had brought 
to bear on the subject. 

The vote of thanks was then put, and carried 
nem, con, 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday (the 25th ult.), at the house, in Conduit- 
street. The chair was taken by Mr. Blashill, one 
of the vice-presidents. 

Mr. Goodman read a paper upon “ Leadwork.”’ 

At the conclusion, 

The Chairman having expressed his approbation 
of the knowledge and industry which Mr. Good- 
man had brought to bear upon the subject, re- 
ferred to the abundant use of lead in connection 
with the ornamental work of ancient churches 
in France and Italy ; and especially called attention 
to the ornamental cresting of Notre Dame at 
Paris, which was 3 or 4 feet in height. When it 
was remembered with what ease lead could be 
applied to the ornamentation of roofs, spires, &c. ; 
and the enduring nature of the material; it seemed 
strange that it was not more generally used in our 
own day. Fven the simplest toothing carried 
along the ridge of a pointed roof imparted a light 
and graceful appearance to the whole structure. 
’ With regard to lead cisterns, it appeared some- 
what singular that they continued to be used in 
preference to slate or stone, although it was well 
known that they impregnated the water to an 
extent dangerous to health. Indeed, the purer 
and freer the water was from organic matter the 
sooner did it absorb the obnoxious properties of 
lead. With regard to galvanized iron, the gates 
manufactured by Barnard & Co., of Norwich, now 
in the Great Exhibition, were of galvanized iron, 
with a subsequent coating of paint. 

Some short discussion ensued on this subject, in 
the course of which it was stated that some of the 
old cisterns put up in houses on the Rigby and 
other estates in the west-central district, in the 
early part of the reign of Queen Anne, had be- 
come so decomposed as to crumble into powder by 
the pressure of the hand. It was also remarked 
that modern builders, in replacing them, seemed, 
for some reason or other, to prefer to the slate 
cistern, the use of new lead cisterns, in wooden 
cases, bound together in the best manner with 
galvanized iron or copper rods. 

The Chairman said, he supposed that as wood 
and lead were the materials with which builders 
were most familiar, they adhered to their use 
rather from habit than anything else. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Goodman 
for his paper. 

It was announced that the lending library in 
connection with the Association is now open, and 
that the honorary curator will be in attendance 





every Friday evening, from half-past seven 
until eight o’clock, to give out and receive 
books. 





THE INTERNATIONAL BAZAAR, SOJTH 
KENSINGTON. 


In Exhibition-road, nearly opposite to what we 
will call the Palace of Art, Mr. C. J. Freake, who 
owns much of the property in its neighbourhood, 
has erected a temporary wooden building of 
striking size, for the purposes of a Bazaar. When 
we say that it is 400 feet long; 100 feet wide, 
with large galleries ; 59 feet in height ; and was 
constructed in thirty days; it will be considered a 
remarkable piece of rapid construction. It was 
decorated by Delessert & Co., of Paris, where the 
spandrels and so forth were painted on paper, 
ready to be put up. Five hundred flags hanging 
from the roof, and otherwise disposed, give a novel 
and gay appearance to the interior. A frontis- 
piece at the entrance is boldly painted in a very 
French style. Mr. John Deane has been aiding 
Mr. Freake in the arrangements; and we under- 
stand that a considerable portion of the Bazaar is 
already let. Amongst the contents, not wholly 
arranged when we visited the building, we may 
mention a graceful piece of painting, entitled 
“ The Immortality of Renown,” by Mr. Baccani, 
a very promising artist. 





THE ALBERT MEMORIALS. 


Proposed Metropolitan Memorials.—Many sug- 
gestions still continue to be made on the subject 
of the central memorial, and of other metropolitan 
memorials of the Prince. ‘ Judex,” in the Times, 
proposes that a statue of the Prince be erected in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; and that on the pedestal an 
inscription of the circumspice order be cut, point- 
ing attention to the windows as a memorial in 
stained glass dedicated to his memory. The 
statue, remarks “ Judex,” should be the work of 
the best sculptor of the day, and the best position 
for it chosen ; and each.window should be the work 
of a separate artist. <A letter, signed “J. W. 
Walrond,” also appears in the Times, suggesting 
that the form of the central monument should be 
Medieval. 

***In the Eleanor Cross,’ he remarks, ‘we find a 
dignity, beauty, and grace growing out otf the architect’s 
and the sculptor’s skill, for they shou'd always work toge- 
ther; statues, and even sculptured groups, being unsatis - 
factory and fragmeiitary unless combined with aud united 
by architecture. 

What can be finer or more complete in itself than an 
octagonal flight of steps leading to groups of statues 
canoried in niches, tier above tier, surmounted by a lofty 
spire of solid stonework ? 

Pray let me urge the attention of the committee to 
this, the finest of all isolated monuments, suggesting to 
them that the best way of carrying out her Majesty’s wish, 
to obtain the opinion of the foremost architects of the 
day, will be by offering prizes for the second and third 
best designs, The adoption of the best wou!d be prize 
enough, with the understanding that the execution of the 
statuary would be intrusted to the most eminent sculptors 
of the day.’ ’’ 

The cross was a suggestion of the London 
Review, as a preferable form for a huge monolith 
in memory of a Christian than that of a mere 
Pagan obelisk. The sort of temple referred to 
would just be one form of our own suggestion in 
the Builder. Indeed the temple, with its sculp- 
tural adjuncts, appears to be now adopted in 
more quarters than o1.e. The Rev. J. A. Emer- 
ton, D.D., proposes a magnificent Temple of 
Peace to be erected from funds subscribed, at the 
rate of 6d. each, by say 10,000,000 visitors to the 
International Exhibition ; and as a kind of inter- 
national monument to the great founder of this 
root of international brotherhood ; one of whose 
names, observes the reverend doctor, was Emanuel), 
which signifies the Prince of Peace, of whom he 
was so eminent a type. The International Tem- 
ple of Peace, Dr. Emerton suggests, might “ com- 
prise within its walls an international museum, a 
school of science and art, and afford the means of 
banding together the lovers of peace of all the 
nations of the earth, and prove a common centre 
to which everything calculated to promote peace 
may tend, and from which the best means of 
effecting it may be ever issuing.” The cost of 
this memorial he estimates at 250,000/.; at least 
he calculates on raising that sum by the means 
suggested. These proposals are made in a printed 
letter to Lord Granville.* The author, by the 
way, makes one or two mistakes to which we may 
briefly refer. He is wrong in supposing that it 
was the Mansion-House Committee who decided 
on having an obelisk ; and that her Majesty only 





* A Second Letter to the Right Hon. Earl Granville, 
President of the Council, on the Memorial to His Royal 
Highness, Albert, Prince Consort. By the Rev. J. A. 
Emerton, D.D. London: Longmans & Co. 1862. 


sanctioned the decision. He is also mistaken jp 
namivg the Art Union as the adopter of the plan 
of promoting subscriptions from the people at 
large: it was the Society of Arts, not the Art 
Union. 

The utilitarian idea still continues to be insisteg 
on, both fur London and the provinces ;—xs in the 
erection of model cottages in various parts of 
London, and elsewhere; the formation of insti. 
tutes, hospitals, almshouses, clock turrets, church 
spires, and an endless multiplicity of useful objects 
and purposes, all excellent and desirable in their 
way, as even the Farnham “ Albert Pump” would 
be; and most of them urged as precisely what 
Prince Albert himself would have wished, could 
he have been consulted; while more fitting sug. 
gestions, such as statues, have actually been objected 
to (with the wseful end in view), on the absurd 
ground that the Prince once refused to assent to 
a statue of himself being erected, because he 
thought no subject ought to have a statue erected 
to him,—wihile he lived,—a most material qualifi. 
cation ; which, in fact, implied, on the contrary, 
an approval of the idea of erecting a statue to 
him after his death. As regards utility, it seems 
to be imagined that any project, however ridiculous 
or incongruous, is justifiable and recommendable 
if it only be useful. A set of people want this or 
that; and forthwith they tack on to their real 
requirement a false pretence of erecting it to the 
memcry of a popular Prince. 

It wiil not be supposed by any considerate 
person that we object to the erection of model 
cottages, or any other useful building; but there 
is a proper time and place for all things. 

Stamford.—The Corporation Committee fur 
promoting a memorial of the Prince have held 
several meetings; and a deputation waited upon 
the Marquis of Exeter, on the 17th ult., for the 
purpose of ascertaining his lordship’s views on the 
subject of a local memorial: his lordship ex-. 
pressed himself favourable to the proposal; and 
promised to subscribe 50/., providing 200/. were 
raised in Stamford and the neighbourhood, to- 
wards the erection of a statue of his late Royal 
Highness. The committee have decided upon the 
site of the old market-cross, in Broad-street, at 
the top of Ironmonger-street, as a suitable place 
for erecting the statue ; which is to be of Portland 
stone, inclosed with iron railings, and is estimated 
to cost about 3007. A house-to-house call for 
subscriptions will shortly be made; and it is ex- 
pected that a ladies’ committee will be formed to 
co-operate in the undertaking. 

The Suffolk Memorial.—A public meeting has 
been held in the Town Hall, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
for the purpose of bringing the proposed ‘ Royal 
Albert Middle-Class School and College” more 
prominently under the notice of the inhabitants 
of the western division of the county. ‘The chair 
was occupied by the Marquis of Bristol ; and the 
meeting, though naturally not so large as that 
held in Ipswich when the college may be said to 
have been set. on foot, was very numerously and 
influentially attended, and appropriate resolutions 
in favour of the object in view were passed. 

The Surrey Memorial. — A public meeting has 
been held in the Town-hall, Guildford, in support 
of the proposed county hospital. One of the re- 
solutions passed was to the effect, that “this 
meeting accept with thanks the munificent gift 
of the Earl of Onslow of a site for the proposed 
hospital; and that a subscription be immediately 
opened for the purpose of raising the necessary 
funds for the building.” Lord Lovaine, in moving 
this resolution, expressed his belief that the first 
cost of the building, as it had been sketched out, 
need not exceed 6,000. The subscriptions an- 
nounced amounted to 2,455/. 

Memorial Windows.—Steps are being taken at 
Malvern, to erect a memorial of the Prince, in the 
form of a stained-glass window in the Abbey 
Church. The position selected for the window 18 
at the east end of the north chapel. Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell are the artists. The subscription 
list is said to be in a gratifying state ; and it has 
been suggested that, as the Prince was emphati- 
cally a friend to the poor, it would be well if 
means were taken to interest the poor in the 
memorial.—The window for the east end of All 
Saints’ Church, Derby, is also to be prepared by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell. Other windows, as memo- 
rials of the Prince Consort, are to be erected at 
Nottingham, Lincoln, Coventry, and other places. 











CuErsea LITERARY AND ScrENTIFIC INSTITU- 
TION.—A soirée was held in the Vestry Hall to 
celebrate the first anniversary of this institution, 
on Friday, the 25th of April. There was an agree 
able concert first, and then a quadrille band put 
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ON LEADWORK.* 


Tux subject of this paper first suggested itself 
as in proper sequence to the valuable contribu- 
tions on stonework, joiners’ work, and metal- 
work, that have been given during the course 
of the session; for, although leadwork comes of 
course under the general title of Mr. Skidmore’s 

aper, I had erroneously, as it appeared, imagined 
that he would have confined himself to the treat- 
ment of iron—the metal by which he has achieved 
a lastiog reputation, and initiated us into the 
mysteries of the forge and the vice. Those of us 
who were fortunate enough to be present at the 
delivery of his lecture will understand how much 
that was then propounded applied to all metal 
ornament, and especially to gold, as worked 
according to his theory ; and in an equal or greater 
degree to lead as illustrated by his experiments. I 
think we shall do well to take up the study of 
leadwork first ; and, when we have well understood 
the legitimate treatment of the one, we shall be 
better prepared to design in other and more 
precious materials. 

And first, we must inquire a little into the 
history of this much-abused material, and trace it 
from its birth through the various processes of 
manufacture by which it is moulded to the wants 
and wishes of mankind. I have nothing new to 
tell you on this subject; but I dare say you will 
bear with me for a few minutes while I revive 
your recollections, before we pass on from its his- 
tory to its application. You will remember that 
lead exists only in one ore, called the sulphuret, 
which occurs in veins of varying thickness in the 
primary or transition districts, but most abundantly 
in the mountain limestone between St. Abb’s Head 
and the Irish Sea. It is also found plentifully in 
Derbyshire, Shropshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, 
the Isle of Man, Denbighshire, Flintshire, and 
some parts of Ireland. 

The oldest mines are in Derbyshire, and the 
richest are those in North Wales, which yield fully 
one-fourth of ali the lead in the kingdom. 

The average annual produce is about 50,000 
tons, worth about 1,000,000/., at the rate of 20/. 
per ton. 

To extract the lead from the ore, the sulphur is 
driven off as acids, and the metal is oxidated by 
the action of a powerful heat. A part of the 
sulphuric acid combines with the metal and forms 
sulphate of lead, to reduce which quicklime and 
coal are added during the process; the lime com- 
bining with the sulphuric acid; and the carbon of 
—" abstracting the oxygen of the metallic 
oxide, 

The metal, being reduced, is collected in vessels, 

from which it is cast into large ingots, termed 
pigs, and is ready for commerce. 
y At this stage lead may be either rolled, or, as it 
18 more generally termed, milled, or cast, or 
drawn. If rolled, a pig is passed through the 
rollers some 200 or 300 times, during which pro- 
cess a length of 6 or 7 feet will be increased to 
400 by a breadth of 7 feet. if cast, it is run 
on to a table, and levelled off. It is difficult 
to insure a good casting if the lead is re- 
quired to be under 6 lb. to the foot, as holes are 
apt to occur, which, hardly perceptible to the 
eye, may cause great damage if subject to the 
filtration of water; the only possible advantage 
in cast lead being that the purity of the metal is 
thereby insured. In thin castings, a linen cloth 
1s stretched on an appropriate table over a wool- 
len one, and levelled off, as before. In gauging 
the thickness of sheet-lead, it may be useful to 
remember that 5-lb. lead is one-twelfth of an inch 
thick, 10-Ib. lead one-sixth of an inch thick, and 
60-lb. lead an inch thick; but the intermediate 
variations are too slight to be determined, except 
by the weight. 

Pipes are either drawn in lengths of 20 or 30 
feet, or the melted lead is forced through a hydro- 
static pipe-press, and drawn out in an endless coil. 

The use of sheet-lead in buildings is of very 
early date. I suppose its application to roofs in 
Norman work was universal. The lead used was 
thicker than we consider needful,—running some- 
times as high as 12 or 13 lb. to the foot. The lead 
taken down from the church at Braunston, in 
North Hants, weighed 131b. to the foot. The sheets 
were about 2 feet between the rolls, and the joints 
were formed by “seams,”’”—that is, the overlapping 
of the edges of the lead without the use of a roll. 
This practice continued to a late date, and may be 
seen in houses and churches of the last century. 
I met with a curious application of this method 
of Jointing leadwork in an account of some exca- 
vations that took place in the City. A pipe made 





* By Mr. T. W. Goodman, as elsewhere mentioned. 


of sheet-lead, doubled round, was discovered at a 
considerable depth, about 3 inches in the clear 
diameter; and of this section the end joints 
butted together, and a solid casting enveloped 
them. The top joint was formed with a seam, in 
the method which I have described. I cannot 
form any estimate of the date. Rolls offer greater 
security to the extreme edges of the lead; and, as 
they are particularly unpleasant things to tread 
upon, do not get so much knocked about with the 
feet. If the slope of the roof is great, the sheets 
are secured to the rolls with lead-headed nails, 
and the head covered with a soldered dot, to pre- 
vent the wet entering. 

The size of a sheet of lead is 6 feet wide by 
about 16 feet long. This is cut in half longitu- 
dinally, and in lengths suited to the roof; 4} 
inches being allowed on each side for the lap over 
the roll. 

We now come to the ridge: and here lead be- 
comes of the greatest value: in fact it seems the 
most natural form for sheet-lead to assume ; cling- 
ing, as it were, by its own weight, to either side 
of the roof, and only waiting for the hand of man 
to give it an artistic finish. How shall we set 
about it? We have a series of rafters halved 
together or butting against a ridge, and boarded 
at the back. Upright irons, split and forked to 
the proper angle, were secured to each pair of 
rafters of the required length: over this was 
slipped the lead ridge; the holes being previously 
made for the uprights; and the casting, cast in 
two halves, was then applied and soldered together. 

The example given is from De la Querrier’s work 
in the British Museum, and is a beautiful illustra- 
tion of what may be done in this way. Observe, 
too, the satisfactory effect produced by the serrated 
edge. Let us analyze this a little, and see why 
the eye allows this line to be right: partly, I 
think, because the lead is economically distributed 
for effect,—that is, it shows as many lines and as 
much surface as possible consistent with the work 
it performs; partly, I think, because it suggests, 
if it does not really assist (as Garbett asserts) 
the downward flow of the rain-water; partly 
because the continuous unsecured edges of a sheet 
are peculiarly liable to be caught and displaced 
by the wind; ‘and lastly, because it softened off 
the longitudinal lines of the cresting, and with 
its gentle undulations arrests the eye just where 
it is wanted, 

In discontinuous ridges, that is, where the king- 
post is carried up and treated ornamentally, a 
bar of iron traverses the whole length of the 
ridge, and is covered with lead: this forms a strong 
bar to the cresting, and is itself sometimes crested. 
In slate roofs, strips of lead were soldered on to 
the lower edge of the lead ridge where the edge 
was left plain; and, passing under the slates, 
secured the ridge from accidental disturbance. 
You will find two examples given in Mr. Barges’s 
account of leadwork, the only one published that 
enters at all into the details of this branch of 
metal-work as practised in the Medizval times, 
and to which I am indebted for a considerable 
portion of my information. In De la Querrier’s 
work will be found an account of a beautiful lead 
cresting at the Hétel de Ville de Paris, and the 
Cathedral of Chalons-sur-Marne. 

The Palais de Justice, at Rouen, still retains 
its cresting, though partly mutilated in 1794, 
Rheims, Amiens, and Noyon cathedrals; and, 
above all, Cologne ; are, according to his account, 
remarkable for this lead cresting. The crest- 
ing of the choir at Rouen Cathedral termi- 
nated in an equestrian statue of St. George, 
which was pulled down in the second year of the 
Republic for the purpose of making shot: the lead 
itself was totally destroyed by fire in 1822. Some 
crests of a later date imitate balconies. I speak 
for myself, when I say that no ironwork looks as 
satisfactory in execution as it does on the drawing : 
it always has more or less of a starved look, and 
the design generally seems impoverished. Nothing 
is so bad a background for ironwork as the sky. 
I was noticing this only the other day when I 
passed through Bedfordbury, and looked at the 
iron cresting on the new schools there. I could 
not but help wishing that our talented president 
had worked out something original in lead. I 
can the more freely criticise this building, as it has 
been the subject of the prize medal conferred by 
the Society for the Promotion of the Fine Arts. 

We have but few specimens of ornamental lead- 
work in England: the only example, and that of 
doubtful antiquity, in which a lead cresting occurs 
is that at Exeter. The example is useful in show- 
ing how the rolls may be made to finish under the 
lead ridge. A ridge terminating in the very 
same outline occurs in the Bayeux tapestry 





as it is there called, “ad Montem Michaelis.’ 
The gilded stars that are often seen on 
perpendicular roofs, especially over the altars, 
and which form such a favourite feature in the 
French finials, are usually formed of lead. In 
the absence of English examples we must go to 
our French authority again for a description of 
the “girouette,” or epi, for we have no English 
term equivalent, except perhaps hip-knob, which, 
unfortunately for our purpose, is rarely covered 
with lead. 

The French word epi is used in the parish 
records of S. Laurent de Rouen as early as 1470; 
and, being derived from spina, has a spiky and 
appropriate sound: it appears that they were 
indicative of the rank of the proprietor; so that a 
pennon ranked for a knight, and a banner for a 
knight banneret, and so forth. Cocks were often 
employed for the termination of these girouettes, 
as with us. 

The most remarkable examples occur on the 
Chapel of the Virgin, at Evreux; another on the 
Church of the Madelaine, at Verneuil; another 
on the Tourelle aux Pastorales, at Rouen; 
and others on the Hétel du Bourg. This 
latter partakes of the faults of the building 
to which it belongs—excess of elaboration; 
but we may gain a few hints from it with 
profit. The terminal ornament is very graceful, 
and is frequently adopted in modern ironwork : 
the nest-like enrichments through which the stem 
passes are legitimate developments of sheet-lead 
ornament, cut into foliated forms, and then bent 
round a centre; care being taken that no part 
should hold water. 

With the Renaissance style the girouette par- 
took of the universal pride and luxury. Fable, 
allegory, mythology, social life, and religion, were 
all pressed into the service, and furnished subjects. 
There is a terra-cotta specimen of this date given 
in Caumont’s “Abecedaire,” in which a pelican 
forms the principal feature. Another, representing 
a bird roosting, may be noticed in a girouette at 
Chalons-sur-Marne. You will remark the difference 
of treatment between the fourteenth and six- 
teenth century birds; the earlier example being 
wonderfully abstemious in ornament, and the ter- 
minal quite flat, to serve as a vane; the other 
overcharged with foliage and masks, of which 
latter there are no less than 32; and useless as 
a weather-cock. I often wonder that birds 
are not more frequently introduced as terminal 
ornaments to gables. I have seen pigeons perch 
themselves on the verge of a tilted gable, conscious 
that they were the right thing for the place; and 
I have always acquiesced in their opinion. Mr. 
Boust, the French architect, with whom I have 
the honour to be acquainted, has used a similar 
girouette to a dove-house near Levarot. The Hétel 
Dieu at Beaune contains some very fine specimens 
of the girouette. You will find some illustrations 
of them given in Mr. Clutton’s work: he says the 
effect of the epi would be valueless if it were not 
backed by the high-pitched roof of the main 
building. I do not quite agree with him there. 
Were a background always necessary for these 
ornaments, lofty creatings would at once be in- 
admissible, and the finial which so invariably 
terminates the cone sf the apse would be the 
greatest offender of all. 

Another method of treating leadwork, which L 
shall do little more than allude to, is the surface- 
decoration of sheet-lead, either with gold or paint, 
or by the process of tinning described by Mr. 
Burges. In the first place, I do not quite under- 
stand his description of the process; and, in the 
second place, I look upon this art as supple- 
mental only to the proper understanding of 
plumbers’ work; which, at present, is confined to 
the most unenlightened class of mechanics. To 
some extent, indeed, there seems to be a rational 
argument for its adoption; as may be inferred 
from the following remarks, taken from De la. 
Querriére. 

The leadwork of the pinnacles of Notre Dame 
de Chalons-sur-Marne still exhibits traces of orna- 
ment and a figure of St. Sebastian, which are not 
bossed out, as some persons believe, but which 
have been painted and gilt, though time has 
caused all the gilding to disappear. Where 
the metal has not been covered from the 
air by gilding or paint, the thickness has been 
diminished by oxidation. Mr. Clutton says, the 
roof of the palace at Blois is covered with Angers 
slate; and the lead flushings upon the ridges of 
the main roofs, and those of the dormer windows, 
were historiated with the arms of France and 
Brittany, and with the badges of the Cordeliére 
and porcupine. The drawing found in the archive 
of S. Vincent, at Rouen, is interesting, as show- 





(1066), on the Castle of Mont St. Michael, or, 


ing the way in which this method of enrich- 
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ment was intended to be carried out on a crested 


ridge: 

One of the’ most remarkable properties of lead 
is its’ fusibility ; and we might, therefore, natu- 
rally expect to find some indication of this fact 
having been taken advantage of by our Medi- 
zeval artists; and yet, with few exceptions, this 
is not’ the case. It is a little curious that 
the few exceptions apply principally to fonts 
and coffins. Whether there is anything symbo- 
lical in this connexion with the two termini of 
life is not evident. The Glossary gives an account 
of lead fonts to be found at Brookland, Dorchester, 
Warborough, Wareham, Waelmsford, Churton, 
Childrey, Clewer, Long Willenham, &c. The 
stone font at Ashover, in Derbyshire, is orna- 
mented with leaden figures of the Apostles. 
Examples are likewise to be seen on the Con- 
tinent, as at Bourg, and the leaden font in 
the Museum at Rouen. I once made a draw- 
ing of a font in Shelden Church, near Birming- 
ham, the exterior of which, as well as the interior, 
is lined with lead, carefully bossed round the 
tracery ;—a painful instance of perverted in- 
genuity. 

Among the most remarkable coffins are those 
found under the effigies of knights in the Temple 
Church. 

Lead has been used for purposes of sepulture’ 
from a very early age; the older and more usual 
custom being to use sheet-lead, and work it up 
into the form desired. It appears that the Romans 
seldom or never used solder ‘in the’ construction of 
their coffins; for what reason’ I cannot say. I 
fonnd a description of a Roman coffin in the 
“ Archeologia ;” I think discovered at Newport, 
in Monmouthshire. The stone coffin: lay in a 
trench, well packed on either side with charcoal. 
The inside was lined with lead, and iron bars sup- 
ported.the lead cover. The lead remained entire, 
but the iron had disappeared. But'to return tothe 
subject of cast lead: What are the objections to its 
use P First, the difficulty of securing and maintain- 
ing good edges and true planes ; then its expense ; 
then its weight; and lastly, the objection that 
applies to all cast work—the substitution of a 
mechanical process for awork of art. To geo- 
metrical forms such as the suns-and stars on the 
girouettes or roof timbers, the objection does not 
apply; and I should only be too glad to see a few 
more of them introduced. 

The use of lead for eaves, gutters, and down 
pipes is fast going out of date; but I do not see 
why we should not specify ornamental heads to be 
made in this material, especially in small works 
where the expense of pattern, for a purposely made 
cast iron head, would go some way towards paying 
for a little touch of the artist: That down pipes 
may be treated artistically, whether in lead or 
casi iron; no one can doubt. The new schools in 
Endell-street, and the house in Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, have each some points of originality 
to commend them. The accompanying sketch 
shows a spout-head from Guildford, some 150 
years old I suppose. ; 

Having thus come round again to a more utili- 
tarian aspect of the subject, I will briefly refer to 
the important question of lead pipes and cisterns, 
and their liability to impregnate the water whick 
passes through them with noxious matter. You 
may remember that a lead pipe at Tunbridge, a 
quarter of a mile in length, used for the convey- 
ance of water, had to be taken up and iron substi- 
tuted. In this case the water was exceedingly 
pure, and the impregnation was attributed to the 
solvent powers of carbonic acid gas. 

Ammonia exists in the purest water; so that 
purity alone is no guarantee for its safe transit 
through leaden pipes, but’ rather the reverse, as 
we shall find. Neutral salts are ‘beneficial, be- 
cause they retard the corrosive action by forming 
an impermeable deposit. The purest water that 
we can obtain-is by distillation ; and yet it has 
been ‘noticed that the leaden lids of cisterns, on 
the under side of which distilled drops of water 
accumulate, are liable to rapid corrosion and final 
destruction, while the leaden cisterns themselves 
do not suffer. This must arise principally from 
the action of ammonia in the distilled ‘water. 

Great care should be taken’ that no™ decayed 
animal or vegetable matter is suffered to accumu- 
late at the bottom of lead cisterns; as it may 
decompose the salts of lead and dissolve the coating 
by acetous fermentation. 

Christison, in his treatise on Medical Jurispru- 
dence, suggests that rain or snow water for cali- 
nary’ purposes’should not be collected from leaden: 
roofs, nor’preserved nor conveyed in ‘lead; and 
that the same'rule applies to springs of unusual 
purity, where the saline impregnation is small,— 
that’ is, does not’ exceed: ;s45,th’ part of the 


water; that spring-water, which contains 
zotoo'th part, may be safely conveyed if the salts 
be sulphates; that lead pipes cannot safely be 
used where the water contains z,4,,*h part, if the 
salts be muriates ; that spring-water, even though 
it contains a large portion of salts, should not be 
kept a long time in contact with lead; and that 
cisterns should not’ be covered with lids of this 
metal. 

I may mention, by the way, that the plan is 
sometimes adopted of giving lead cisterns a thin 
eoat of Roman cement. It readily adheres, is per- 
fectly insoluble, and forms artificially what neutral 
salts do chemically—an impermeable deposit. 

The last branch of ornamental leadwork, per- 
haps the most familiar to us all, as it combines 
the ornamental and useful, is the plan of glazing 
in patterns. To me there are few records 
of antiquity more interesting than the appa- 
rently frail relics whose spider-like rays are 
hung to catch the first beams of the rising 
sun, and so impress them into the service of the 
church, whether by saintly legend or Bible song; 
and yet, though so frail—for what is weaker than 
lead, or more easily fractured than glass P—there 
are abundant remains for us’ to study; and, if 
imitation be anywhere pardonable, for us to copy. 
The most interesting specimens I have met’with 
are at Mantes, Beauvais, St. Etienne at Caen, 
Chalons-sur-Marne, Louviers, and Bayeux. There 
are comparatively few in Italy, but'I may call your 
attention to one at’ S. Fortunato Todi. I need 
not use illustrations to this part of my subject, 
for I suppose most of those I have mentioned are 
published in some shape or other. Take, for 
example, that splendid work of Cahier and Martin, 
** Monographie de Bourges,” and you will see 
what wonderful examples of thoughtfal and 
patient design we have in this one branch of 
ornamental leadwork. 

In bringing these few remarks to a conclusion, 
I must express my regret that I have not been 


by actual examples. 
papers how much may be rendered intelligible by 


design any ornament in which foliated outlines are 
introduced, than to practise*on a piece of thin 
sheet-lead, and model it for ourselves. Perhaps 


plated acanthus. 





FOREIGN WORKMEN. 
A BLUE-BOOK has recently been published con- 


ducements offered by employers to those engaged 
in their service to adopt saving habits, and make 
preparation for old age, sickness, or death. Many 
of the plans are not in correspondence with our 
English ideas on this subject ; but there are valu- 
able hints to be found ia this department of the 
volume. Thereare also interesting accounts of the 
extent, &c., of foreign branches of industry ; which 
are useful in enabling us to compare other ar- 
rangements with our own; and in some instances 
might enable us, by thediscovery of certain points of 
weakness, to be eventually able to gather strength. 
As a specimen of the nature of this: part of the 
report, we will make a few notes from the account 
of his district ‘by Mr. J. H. Burnley, her Majesty's 
secretary of legation at’ Berne, on the :state of 
the Swiss silk factories. In connexion with ‘this 
trade we learn that more hands are oftenjemployed 
outside than inside the factory. One has 333 em- 
ployed in the factory, and 370 outside: another 
has 600 outside, and only 52 insides The wages 
are from 80c. (3d.) up to 4. (3s. 44.) 

According to statistics’ published in 1855, 
on the large silk-weaving establishments: of this 
Leighbourhood, it appears that the whole number 
of the hands employed, including.foremen, amount 
to 32,862, and the wages paid away’to 8,291,406 
francs. Besides other particulars, it is reported 
that every factory has its sick-relief fund and a 
savings-bank for the workpeople: The principles 
upon which the first are managed vary in different 
manufactories. In one, every hand over nineteen 
years of age has to pay an entrance-fee of ‘six 
francs ; and under nineteen, threefrancs. A fort- 





nightly continuation of thirty cents, if above nines 





| 
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teen, and fifteen cents. if under, is exacted from 
him. Should he die, his funeral expenses are paid 





by the mill-owner. Each factory has generally g ~ 


savings-bank: some are conducted on the volun. 
tary and others on the compulsory principle 
according to the will of the mill-owner. A dedue. 
tion is madefrom the workman’s pay semi-annual] 
and deposited in his name in the bank, as-an en. 
couragement to induce him to economise. The 
mill-owner adds, out of his own pocket, 10 per 
cent. on the sum deposited! When the’workman 
wishes to draw out his money he must give four. 
teen days’ notice. 

When the system ‘is voluntary, the workman is 
invited to deposit what he likes of his wages; and 
as an inducement to doso, the mill-owner engages 
to add from his own funds at the end of the year: 
20 per cent. on the sum” deposited, the whole to 
be at interest at 5 per cent. 

This book shows us‘that, while we have much 
reason to regret certain conditions of the British 
workman, there are states abroad where they are 
much worse. Take, for instance, Ghent; that 
once prosperous city. In his report of this: 
place, Mr. Herries says that the ill-paid 
and ill-used working men there are paid one- 
third the’ amount of wages paid in Man: 
chester. Here most of! the manufactories are 
protected in the old fashion. The old style of 
machinery has also been kept; and, in order to 
meet thecompetition with those who have resorted 
to better arrangements, the manufacturers can: 
only sustain themselves by exacting a maximum 
of work fora minimum of wages; and thus the 
work: people are reduced to a deplorable condition, 
both physically and morally. ‘Enter the city of 
Ghent,” says this authority, “formerly so re- 
nowned for the’ vigour and intelligence of its 
artisans, and you will be grieved at the appear: 
ance of the decrepid and sickly population that 
comes out of the mills. Examine the workmen, 
and you will hardly find one in ten that can read: 


able to give practical illustration 'to my remarks this protected industry has literally devoured the 
We have seen in two recent flesh and intellect of the operative, whom it forces 


to work until he can work no more. Beginning 


reference to models and specimens; and I am sure | at nine and ten years of age, he has, in exchange 
that’ we can adopt no better plan, if called on to! for’ his labour, only given him the minimum 


quantity of potatoes, bread, beer, and gin, that is 
necessary for bare existence.” We recommend 
this collection of reports to the consideration of 


in time we'may even rival Mr. Skidmore’s golden- ‘those who are interested in our manufacturing, 


commercial, and social progress. 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
A REPORT which has been made to the First 


taining information which might be usefully read Commissioner of Works shows that the estimated 
by those interested in the welfare of persons con- expenditure to carry into effect the provisions of 
nected with commerce and manufactures. The the Thames Embankment Bill, including com- 
volume referred to consists of reports of her pensation and all other expenses, is 1,500,000/. 
Majesty’s secretaries of embassy and legation on | The estimated cost of the street to the Mansion 
the mercantile conditions, &c., of the countries in; House is 500,0002.; of the other approaches, 
which they reside. Amongst the vast mass of in- 80,000/.; of the low-level sewer within the em- 
formation which fills this bulky volume, there are | bankment, 30,000/. The length of the embank- 
accounts of the condition of various classes of ment will be 2,235 yards; of the street from the 
workmen ; and particular note is made of the in- | embankment to the Mansion House, 1,007 yards ; 


of the other approaches from the Strand and 
Whitehall, nine in number, 1,529 yards in. all. 

No doubt a street from near Blackfriars Bridge, 
which would form a junction with Cannon-street, 
would be a means of relieving the crowded traflic 
of Ludgate-hill, St. Paul’s-churchyard, and espe- 
cially Cheapside: it becomes, however, a question 
for consideration if this improvement should be 
carried out at the charge of the corporation, or by 
the coal-tax, which is levied over the wide area of 
the metropolis. 

The right keeping of the Thames, the preven- 
tion of farther encroachments, the advantage of a 
spacious roadway along the margin of the: river, 
and the beautifying of the shores of Father 
Thames, are certainly matters of metropolitan, 
and, as many think, of national, importance: we 
therefore regret the half-measures which are put 
before the Parliament. 

From Westminster to the east of the Temple 
Gardens, it is proposed to make the embankment 
solid; but from that point to Blackfriars Bridge, 
the space which is within the City boundaries is to 
have a roadway supported upon arches. Between 
Westminster and the Temple, the wharfs, creeks, 
and docks are to be done away with, and no seem 


ing chance will be left for the formation of mud-: 


banks; and it would bea matter for much regret if 

the consideration of some expense, or the interests 

of a large.and prosperous company, should be the 

cause, by the use of half-measures, of interfering 

with the effectual completion of a necessary 1m- 
vement. 

on or later, the complete embankment, 


along. both- sides; throughout the whole of the 
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metropolis, and to some distance east and west, 
must be completed; and the carrying out from 
time to time of parts of an imperfect scheme will be 
q sure matter for future regret, and entail a vast 
amount of extra cost. 

When we think of the population at present 
in Westminster, the continual increase of the west- 
ern parts of Lambeth, of Hammersmith, Chelsea, 
Belgravia, parts of Brompton, &c., to the residents 
of which places a good roadway along the northern 
side of the river would be so desirable, it is evident 
that there must on no account be any important 
difference in the level ,—there should be a certain 
height above the high-water mark throughout, not 
even for the purpose of accommodating the gas- 
works, or Billingsgate market. As regards the 
last-named place, even if the embankment were 
completed, or a roadway carried along in front of 
the present market, there might be somewhat 
similar accommodation for the fishing-boats as at 
the present time. Now it is necessary for the 
goods to be brought from the boats to market by 
means of porters, in trucks, hampers, &c., and 
the only difference would be in the increased space 
to be travelled over. There might, however, be 
established, both here and at the Custom-House, 
properly constructed tramways, which need rot 
particularly interfere with the general traffic, and 
would affurd facilities, 

There must always be a chief part of the fish 
brought for the use of London landed at Billings- 
gate; but lately there have been immense quan- 
tities carried by railway, from the north and 
other parts; and often Tower-hill and Thames- 
street may be seen crowded with waggons, 
heavily laden with various kinds of fish, and it 
is said that the supply in this way will be mate- 
rially increased. The confusion caused by these 
arrivals is extraordinary - at most times the crowd- 
ing in Thames-street is bad enough, but on those 





occasions the thoroughfare seems to be in a per- | 


opinions of the commission of scientific gentle- 
men appointed to investigate the qualities of 
stone fitted for the Foreign Office. 

Mr. Cowper said it had been thought better to 
divide the contracts, and to intrust the fonuda- 
tion to one contractor and the superstructure to 
another. The difficulties in the way of laying the 
foundations were great: it was necessary to sink 
toa depth of 18 feet in order to get a solid basis; 
and this portion of the work would, therefore, 
cost about 20,0007. Matters were nearly ready 
for entering into a contract with regard to the 
superstructure ; and the sum proposed to be voted 
was as much as was likely to be required in the 
course of the financial year. With regard to the 
stone, he though they had so much light thrown 
on this subject by the report of the commission, 
which was then on the table, that it was not pro- 
bable they would fall into the same mistakes as 
had been made on former occasions. It was quite 
clear that no stone ought to be used which would 
be affected by the sulphurous exhalations from 
the atmosphere of London. Portland stone had 
stood the effects of this atmosphere ; and it would 
be the duty of the architect of the new Foreign 
Office to take care that the best sort of stone for | 
this purpose was ta’ren out of the Portland, 
quarry. There might be other stones, such as | 
sandstone, which would have great advantages as | 
respected durability ; but the labour required in 
cutting them would greatly enhance the cost of 
the building. 

On Tuesday, Mr. B. Cochrane moved that an 
humble address be presented to her Majesty, pray- 
ing that she would be graciously pleased to issue 
a commission to inquire into the state of the public 
buildings erected by Parliamentary grants within 
the last twenty years, and also of the houses 
rented for the public service ; and to inquire whe- 
ther, by adopting more comprehensive plans of 
building, greater public convenience, greater eco- 





fect state of congestion. A roadway along the | nomy, and unity of design, might not be attained. 


THE NEW BRITISH CHURCH, NAPLES. 


THE committee appointed to build the Protestant 
church invited twelve architects to supply them 
with designs. They have adopted that furnished by 
Messrs. Thomas Smith & Son, Bloomsbury-square ; 
and which is to be forthwith carried into execu- 
tion under their superintendence. The design is 
in the English Gothic style of the Geometric 
period ; and consists of nave, north and south aisles, 
transepts, and chancel with hexagonal apse : there 
is also. an organ-gallery over the vestry, anda 
carriage porch at the west end. Accommodation 
is provided for 700 adults on the ground-floor. 
These architects are now building the church at 
Nice, which is nearly finished, 








HOW MODERN ARCHITECTS ARE 
ESTEEMED. 


WE find the inclosed in a respectable daily 
paper :— 


“ Sir,—The great and real merit of an obelisk as the 
memorial of the late Prince Consort was its exclusion of 
all attempts at design by architects of the day. This great 
advantage now seems to be lost, though I would express 
an earnest hope that so obvious a reflection may still 
influence the minds of the committee. 

Surely the only possible course to take now is to.select 
some one of the purcst existing models of classical anti- 
quity, or of Medizeval architecture, and reproduce it 
without alteration, or with as little as is practicable. 
E.g., take the Temple at Nismes. ZETA.” 


What next ? It is difficult to discover whether 
there be some very subtle irony, or mere stupidity, 
in the composition. 








STAINED GLASS. 

St. Michael’s, Lewes.—Another painted win- 
dow has been placed in the north-eastern side of 
the chancel of this church, presented by Mr. RB. 
Hollond, of Stanmore Hall, Middlesex, nephew of 
the rector. The window is in two divisions. That 





river here would prevent much of this confusion. | The question of which he had given notice was 


A large part of the goods which are stored in the 


warehouses, both on the north and south sides of 
Thames-street, are brought in waggons from the 
docks and railway stations, therefore the exten- 
sion of carriage accommodation between London 
Bridge and the Tower is most desirable. 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS: PROPOSED 
FOREIGN OFFICE. 





In the House of Commons, on Monday last, in 
reply to Mr. Ayrton as to the sum of 200,000/. 
named as the cost of the proposed Foreign Office, 


Mr. Cowper said the estimate of 200,000/7. was | mitted the insufficiency of the modes of control 


made by Mr. Scott, the architect, deliberately, 
and upon his responsibility. The estimate which 
would be most satisfactory to the Government | 
and to the House would be that for which con- 
tractors would tender to complete the work. Mr, 
Scott was now preparing working drawings and | 
specifications; and, in order to secure the com- | 
pletion of the work for a certain sum, he intended 
to make a definite contract, which should give to 
the architect no power of making alterations 
which might increase the expense. The design 
according to which the building would be erected 
was that which was exhibited last year; and the 
stone to be used would be Portland stone,—the 
material of which St. Paul’s Cathedral and many 
other of our public buildings were constructed. 

Sir M. Peto said that, if the stone employed 
were really similar to that of which St. Paul’s 
was built, there would be no reason to complain of 
it; but he reminded the right hon. gentleman 
that the stone used in the erection of that cathe- 
dral was obtained from a particular quarry, and 
was much harder than that which was got from 
other parts of the island of Portland ; and pointed 
out that, if only the ordinary and common Port- 
land stone were used, it would probably be found, 
as it had been found before, of a most unsatisfac- 
tory character, 

Colonel French held that, as the style of the 
building was to be Grecian, the. point raised by 
the hon. member was not of so great importance 
as it would have been had the style been Media. 
val, as there were only round columns to be 
worked instead of statues and armorial bearings. 
Seeing how well Somerset House and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral had stood, there ought to be little 
difficulty in selecting the proper stone. 

Sir M. Peto explained that his remarks had 
reference not to the difficulty of obtaining suit- 
able stone, but to the necessity of making a care- 
ful selection ; in which operation the first expense 
was always the most reproductive. 

Mr. Whalley asked the right hon. gentleman 


one of great importance ; and latterly, questions , on the north represents our Saviour as a cbild, 
connected with the improvements of the metro-| with His Virgin Mother: the other division 
polis had attracted much attention. He rejoiced | represents the Crucifixion. The -artist is Mr. 


| that he was able to introduce the subject without | Clutterbuck, of Stratfurd. By this offering, and 


reflecting on the management or conduct of the | the presentation of a stained window on the 
First Commissioner of Works, or that of his pre- north-eastern side of the arene by pe ng 
decessors in office ; every one of whom, he was the chancel is now filled with coloured windows. 
sure, had done his best for the improvement of |The centre of that presented by the Rev. F. 
ent ee ee tere 1 ren iaha opeieene er 
viciousness of the system. . H.S. 

Mr. Cowper aes striking exposé with refer- with a branch of the vine, surrounded with a 
ence to ma of our public eo lborder. On the south side of the church there 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer fully ad- | only remains one window of the >. — glass. 
Ford Church (Northumberland).—Two memo- 
and the errors with respect to the history of im- | rial windows, by Mr. Wailes, of Ni ewcastle, have 
portant public buildings ; but thought the propo- Just been erected in the parish Avr “- Ae in 
— was - — or ps produce good —— sg kar Thesadjects lane 

. e appointment o e commission merly cura . - 
pee a a of the office of his right | posers! are St. John eee oe ee — 
hon. friend (Mr. Cowper), who, until it had re- catechising below; and St. Paul embarking for 
mere gee if he ee ee leave of absence, Miletus, with angel = voor 9 The a 
travel abroad and improve his mind. The Go- (says the Gateshead Observer) has been erected by 
vernment had made up their minds on this ques- | his brothers and sister ; the latter by a few of his 
tion, and were prepared to make certain proposals. fellow priests,—his more immediate friends. 

The question of the law courts had made some 
progress, in the opinions which had been elicited. we 
Government would soon bring under the consider- CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

ation of the House plans affecting two public Bolton.—The corner-stone of the - Congre- 
buildings, and involving questions of great public gational Church, St. George’s-road, Bolton, was 
interest: one would relate to the enlargement’ laid in the afternoon of Good Friday, by Mr. 
and arrangement of the museum —— Nei Barnes, — reece welheme “a ee 
Kensington, and the other to the transfer o wh boom ome re _ pow Mee es wo A chet 9 
large portion of the British Museum to Finsbury. iddle Pointe rt hs - tne 

Were these matters to remain in abeyance until and spire 120 feet high at the north-east corner. 
the commission could report, which it could not , The church will accommodate pea 2 tom mrs ex- 
do for some years? Then there was the Foreign- | clusive of free sittings. The cost will be between 
Office question ; which, he presumed, had got out 6,0007. and 7,000/. Mr. ey so ae 
of the range of such a commission; but the ques- | are the joint architects; and Mr. en is the 
tion of the consolidation of the Admiralty, the , builder. os Hn gs 

National Gallery, and the disposal of the site of | Lincoln.—In addition to the —— ———— 
Burlington House, must remain in suspense for ments which have recently been effected in the 
some years ; for years it must be before a commis- | church of Saint Botolph, a painted east window 
sion could report upon those entangled and com- | has just been introduced. ‘The donors are ‘the 
plicated questions. When they had got the report Revs. A. and F. Sutton. The subject of the 











whether he had taken into consideration the 


of the commission, it would be too weak an organ 
to deal with such difficulties, and its authority 
would be insufficient to solvethem. The manage- 
ment of public works must be carried on in the 
regular constitutional method to which we were 
accustomed, in the habitual relations between the 
executive Government and the House, 
The motion was lost by 49 to 116. 





ARCHIFECTURAL ASSOCIATION PrizEs.—We are 
asked to say that the prize for the second-best 
design for a town mansion was awarded to Mr. 


centre light is“The Salvator Mundi,” with the 
Apostles Saint Peter and Saint Paul on the right 
aud left. The canopy and borders are an adapta- 
tion from an ancient fragment in the church of 
Harpley, Norfolk. The stonework is the gift of 
Mr. John Foster, of Lincoln, To perfect the 
interior of the church, further improvements are 
required : an unsightly ceiling should be removed, 
and new side windows substituted for those which 
are out of repair. : 
Martham (Yarmouth).—The restoration of the 
parish church has now been completed, with the 
exception of two or three windows in the tower. 





Aaron Walters, not Mr. A. Walcott, as stated. 


The whole of the roofs are new; those to the 
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nave and chancel being of the hammer-beam type, 
with carved figures of angels bearing musical in- 
struments, &c. It is said that 6,000 cubic feet of 
English oak and wainscot have been used in the 
restoration, and thirty tons of milled lead on oak 
boarding cover the whole. The seats in the nave 
are free. Those on the north are for men; those 
on the south for women. The seats in the aisles 
are appropriated to parishioners. The church 
will now accommodate from 500 to 600 persons. 
All the windows are new mullioned and traceried 
where necessary, and every window re-glazed. 
The aisle floors are laid with Peake’s Staffordshire 
tiles, on concrete. The chancel is new, and is 
built in the Flamboyant style. The screen is iron, 
and is surmounted by seven candlesticks. The 
east window, which was erected at a cost of about 
3001., is filled with painted glass by Messrs. Hard- 
man, of Birmingham. The centre light has the 
“ Ascension ;” the other four lights having each 
two subjects taken from the life of our Saviour. 
The north and south windows of the chancel are 
filled with green cathedral glass. The floor is 
paved with Minton’s tiles. There are various 
other restorations; and the total cost will not be 
much less than 8,000. The tower is not yet fully 
restored, but this will probably be effected by the 
parish. 

Romsey.—Lee Episcopal Chapel, which Lord 
Palmerston has built for the convenience of the 
inhabitants of that part of his estate lying farthest 
from Romsey, has been opened for divine worship. 
The chapel is built on a portion of land formerly 
belonging to the Lee-House estate, which was pur- 
chased by Lord Palmerston some few years since. 
The editice is in the Norman style, and consists of 
a nave, chancel, and vestry. The internal dimen- 
sions of the nave are 44 feet by 23 feet ; chancel, 
13 feet 6 inches by 8 feet; and vestry, 9 feet by 
6 feet, built principally in brickwork in bands of 
red and white. Plain buttresses divide the north 
and south elevations into four bays. The chancel 
and vestry are apsidal in form, the vestry pro- 
jecting beyond the north wall, and occupying the 
first bay from the east end, The entrance is by a 
porch on the south side near the west end. The 
roof is open-timbered, stained, and varnished, car- 
ried by curved ribs springing from Portland stone 
corbels, and is covered by red and black tiles 
ornamentally laid. The seats are open benches of 
ornamental design, stained and varnished. The 
chapel is heated by one of Gurney’s hot-air stoves. 
A bell turret, rising to the height of 36 feet, 
crowns the west gable. The works have been 
executed by Mr. William Gambling, of South- 
hampton: the architect was Professor Donaldson ; 
and Mr. Kinder, clerk of the works. 

Winchester.—The necessary works for taking 
down and rebuilding the tower of the college 
chapel, under the superintendence of Mr. Field, 
architect, and his clerk of works, Mr. Jarvis, have 
been commenced. 

Leek.—Anew Congregational chapel and schools, 
with vestries, class-rooms, &c., is about to be 
erected in Leek, at an estimated cost of 3,000/., 
from the designs of Mr. Sugden, Leek, architect. 

Tamworth.—The chancel recently added to the 
church at Wigginton, near Tamworth, has been 
consecrated. The chancel is 30 feet long, with an 
aisle for the organ and vestry on the north side. 
There are five new traceried windows. ‘The east 
window is a triplet, with three circles in the head. 
In the church the high pews and the gallery at 
the west end have been removed, and replaced by 
new open benches with solid ends. A porch at 
the west entrance has been built. The whole 
work has been executed by Mr. Charles Clarson, 
of Tamworth, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Joyce, architect, Burton- 
on-Trent. The chance] is the gift of one lady in 
the parish, 

Clifton (Bristol).—The foundation-stone of a 
new Wesleyan chapel has been laid at Clifton, on 
a piece of ground adjoining the Fine Arts’ 
Academy, Queen’s-road. The building is in the 
Gothic style of fourteenth century. The plan is 
a parallelogram, 85 feet long by 40 feet wide, in- 
cluding front lobby; and there will be a gallery 
at the western end. A lobby under the gallery 
extends the entire width of the chapel, and is 
entered from the outside by a recessed doorway, 
under a canopied gablet in front, and through a 
porch on the south side. A turret on tne north 
side contains the entrance and staircase to the 
gallery. The chapel is lighted by three traceried 
windows in the west end, and by two-light win- 
dows on each side: there will also be a circular 
window in the gable of the east end. The roof 
will be open to the rafters, in a single span ; the 
trusses being arched, and bearing on freestone 


rest on carved corbels. The ridge of roof will be 
surmounted by a light ornamental timber spire, 
covered with zinc, and containing provision for 
the escape of foul air. There is a large room, to 
be used for tea meetings, &c., below the chapel 
floor. This room will be of the entire area of the 
chapel, and 15 feet high. There will be a vestry, 
81 feet by 17 feet, on the same floor, and two 
smaller vestries on the chapel floor. ‘The chapel 
will accommodate about 700 persons. The build- 
ing will be faced with freestone, with band courses 
of red or grey stone. The architects are Messrs. 
Fosters & Wood, of Bristol. 

Leominster.—The new church at Downton has 
been consecrated. It has been erected on the 
confines of the park, about half a mile from 
Downton Castle, Herefordshire, at the expense of 
Mr. A. R. B. Knight, and is in the Lancet style 
of twelfth century. The material employed for 
the walls,—namely, local stone of rather a dull 
drab colour, dressed with white Grinshill free- 
stone,—gave the artist no advantage by contrast of 
colour. Internally, the church is 76 feet long, of 
which 24 feet is chancel. The nave is 20} feet in 
width ; the chancel, 17 feet. The north aisle of 
the nave is 32 feet by 11 feet. The chancel aisle 
(north), 14 feet by 12 feet. The tower at the 
north-west angle is 18 to 20 feet square. The 
windows throughout the church are filled with 
stained glass, by Mesers. Lavers & Burraud, of 
London. That in the chancel windows depicts 
leading events in the life of our Lord; namely, 
the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Presentation, 
the Last Supper, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, 
and the Majesty. The west window contains 
subjects relating to the Sacrifice of Noah, the 
Passage of the Red Sea, the Baptism in 
Jordan, and the Entombment of our Saviour. 
In the circular light is St. Peter baptising 
Cornelius, On the north and east of the founder’s 
pew are figures of St. Giles (to whom the church 
is dedicated), Solomon, and Ezra, and the Dedica- 
tion of the Temple by Solomon. The choir win- 
dows contain figures of David, Miriam, and St. 
Cecilia ; and on the north and south of the chancel 
are representations of St. Peter and St. Paul. All 
the other windows have subjects and diapers with 
rich floriated borders. The oak roof of the chancel 
is partially decorated in gold; the panels of the 
groin bearing pictorial angels on gold ground, 
bearing instruments of praise, were by Lavers & 
Burraud. The remaining decoration will be com- 
pleted by the firm of Dawson & Sheppard, of 
Shrewsbury. The church was designed and the 
works carried out by Mr. S. P. Smith, of Shrews- 
bury, seconded by Mr. C. Bather, general manager, 
and Mr. Bowdler, as clerk of the works. 





ON THE IMPROVEMENTS ABOUT YORK 
MINSTER. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows: — Ap- 
proving, as every person of taste must, many of 
the recent improvements about York Minster, 
yet there are things done and contemplated which 
cannot be approved. 

A notice was taken in the Builder of the bad 
effect produced by the placing of thick glass over 
the beautiful window known as “the five sisters ;” 
but it is intended to cover the great east window 
also with glass, thus rendering nugatory the 
pulling down the houses of Dr. Belcombe and 
Mr. Hay, to let in a glorious flood of light, so 
that it was a perfect heaven on earth to see the 
effect in the Lady Chapel behind the high altar. 
The only thing likely to prevent this piece of 
barbarism is the fact, that I believe the mullions 
of the great east window are so thin that they 
will not admit of grooves being cut for placing 
the additional glass in, as was the case when it 
was attempted at the west window, called the 
Armorial Window. The pretext for covering the 
windows with glass is to make the Minster warm 
(for I treat as absurd the preservation of the 
ancient glass after it has stood the storms of so 
many centuries) ; but I have been in the cathedral 
since the new stoves were put up, which are a great 
improvement, and two ladies fainted from the heat. 
But one of the most absurd so-called improvements 
is the removal of the railings from the south 
side of the cathedral, to inclose the space of 
ground at the east end of the Minster; thus 
rendering it impossible, notwithstanding the pull- 
ing down the houses of Dr. Belcombe and Mr. 
Hay, to get a view from top to base of the 
east end of York Minster; including, as it does, 
the largest glazed window in the world; for 
though there is a larger at Howden, on the 
river Ouse, near York, yet it is in a state of 
ruin. 


—_—_— 
gressing under the superintendence of Mr, Page 
With regard to Little Blake-street, there ought 
to have been a square in front of the Minster 
and a central railway stration, the trains cop. 
ducted along the new bridge to it. There arg 
two millions of people travelling between Scotlang 
and London in twelve months: I will allow one 
million to go to London by way of Lancaster 
and one million by way of York. Could this 
multitude have been landed in the city of Yor; 
what a great deal of good they would hays 
done. Loudon, in his “ Encyclopaedia of Cottage 
and Villa Architecture,” states that water forced 
up a column, with a reservoir at top, can be 
made available for half the height of the column, 
Now, on Severn’s-hill, in the neighbourhood of 
the city of York, a column might have been 
erected, and the water forced up by the York 
Waterworks Company: this being, by leaden pipes, 
conveyed in drains underground, and under the 
river Ouse, at Lendel Ferry, the citizens of York 
would have had a fountain in the centre of the 
square equal to any of the fountains before §¢, 
Peter’s, in Rome. The expense would have been 
about 50,000/. to buy the property between Little 
Blake-street and Stonegate: the money might 
have been raised by a limited liability company, 
The square would have included the Assembly 
Rooms, the Subscription Library, the News 
Room, the Theatre, and the new Catholic chapel, 
bishop’s house, and priest’s house. This, consider. 
ing the great advantage to the city of York of 
a central station for railway passengers, would 
have been better than disfiguring the ancient 
windows of our venerable cathedral with addi. 
tional glass, which puts one in mind of what 
the poet says about 


** Windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing.” 








STATE OF THE CROSS, HEREFORD, 


ALLow me, if you please, to call your attention; 
and, through the Builder, that of the Archzolo- 
gical Institute; and, I may add, of the inhabitants 
of Hereford, to the present state of the cross or 
pulpit, in the gardens of the Blackfriars Hospital, 
in that city. This beautiful relic of antiquity, 
with which you are no doubt acquainted, is fast 
going to decay. Some of the stones in the but- 
tresses, and a stone in one in particular, are 
very much decayed; and a very slight touch 
would, if time itself does not do it, reduce the 
whole to a ruin. The destruction of this cross 
would be much to be lamented; and I hope, by 
your aid, that attention may be directed to it 
before it is too late. 0. §. 








MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre.—Mr. J. H. Mapleson,— 
well known to the public for his spirited manage- 
ment of Italian Opera, last year, at the Lyceum 
Theatre,—opened Her Majesty’s Theatre for the 
season of 1862 on Saturday, the 26th of April. The 
opera was the “Ballo in Maschera,” MadameTitieus 
and Signor Giuglini singing the principal parts. 
Two new singers, Madlle. Dorio and Signor 
Giraldoni, made success‘ul first appearances ; and 
the whole opera was satisfactorily performed. Mr. 
Hargrave Jennings, long known in literary 
circles as the secretary to Mr. Lumley, has un- 
dertaken the charge of secretaryship to the new 
management. . 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—Variety 
has been the order of the day in the Royal Italian 
Opera House; variety, too, of no small value. 
“ La Favorita ” and the “ Prophéte ” have followed 
“@uillaume Tell,” and now comes “ Dinorab,” 
with Madame Miolan-Carvalho and Signor Gardot 
in the principal parts. Mdlle. Csillag, in the 
“ Prophéte” (with Tamberlik), has increased her 
reputation both as singer and actress ; and, though 
she has yet something to do before she can take 
the highest place in her profession, is on the road 
to obtain it. In the opera of “ Dinorab,” on 
Monday evening, Madame Miolan-Carvalho dis- 
tinguished herself most honourably. Whether 
considered with reference to singing or acting, 
her performance left nothing to be desired. The 
reappearance of Signor Gardoni was the signal for 
a hearty welcome, in which all took part. 

The Princess’s,—Although, unfortunately for 
the management, “ The Golden Daggers ” ig re 
likely to hold the stage very long, it would : 
unjust to Mr. Telbin and the other scenic 00 8 
not to give great praise to the very cleverly: 
arranged scene wherein a “ Thieves’ Kitchen 
descends, and the houses in the street above 
take its place on the stage; and to the = 
effectively built-up and painted View on the 








shafts, with carved cap‘tals and bases, which will 
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with which the play concludes. Mr. 
aaae, Mr. Jordan, and Mr. Widdicomb, play 
vay judiciously and well; but, unluckily, there is 
uct a character in the piece for whom the audience 
win care a jot (scoundrels all) ; and the plot is so 
nisty that nothing can be made of it. 








SEWERAGE OF BUXTON. 


_‘There are certain remarks on the sewerage of 
oun mublished in the Bui/der of the 26th April, under 
the signature of ‘* Investigator.” I think, in common 
fairness, such @ letter onght to have been vouched for by 
the writer’s name. That the remarks are not friendly, is 
evident ; and I state also that they are not correct in any. 
one particular where censure Is implied. The sewers 
remain, with their arrangements, as facts to be investi- 
gated on the ground. The figures spoken to by Investi- 
gator are in possession of the local board: I therefore 
assume that Investigator is a resident or visitor in 
Buxton. If so, he ought, in common fairness, to have 
stated that five per cent. covered engineer’s charges of 
all sorts,—personal, travelling, and office expenses of self 
and assistants. The resident or clerk of works was paid 
by the board. No extra of any sort was charged, and no 
complaint as to charges everreached me in any form from 
the board; nor as to the defects alluded to by Investiga- 
tor, and of which I am ignorant. Some person compared 
certain critics to certain flies, which choose unsound parts 
to blow upon. The Buxton main sewers are as complete 
as I knew how to plan and make them. 

RoBerT RAWLINSON. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING: 


APPARATUS FOR LIGHTING.—J. EH. M.de Pradon 
& L. G. Lecog, Paris. Dated 5th July, 1861.— 
The essentially new principle of this improved ap- 
paratus, which is more especially applicable to 
lighting the stage and house of theatres, is based 
on the application of the luminous rays sent back 
by direct and indirect interior reflection into ca- 
pacities of the shape of pipes, allowing to conduct 
to the exterior the odours and deleterious gases 
resulting from the employment of gas, and its 
combustion, in buildings and places in which it is 
essential that the deleterious gases of combustion 
should be expelled into the open air. And the 
invention consists in the employment of a pipe or 
conduit on which the gas-burners are mounted ; 
the whole being inclosed ina reflector, the interior 
of which will reflect the luminous rays and throw 
them on a polished or unpolished glass. Screens 
of various colours are placed at will in such a 
manner that the lighting can be obtained in the 
tone required. 

Wet Gas Merers.—W. Livesey, Park-village 
East, Middlesex. Dated 29th June, 1861.—This 
invention has for its object to connect the meter 
direct to the iron service-pipes, without the use of 
lead or other flexible pipes or soldered joints; 
to regulate the opening and closing of the inlet 
and outlet pipes simultaneously ; to ascertain the 
level of the water inside the meter without putting 
the meter out of action ; to prevent the oscillation 
of the lights from any sudden increase or irregu- 
larity in the pressure; to prevent any injurious 
effect upon the registration from the meter being 
tilted or placed out of its level ; and to simplify the 
index. The invention cannot be described without 
reference to the drawings. 

Firz-proor Burtpines.—H. C. Hill, Staley- 
bridge, Lancashire. Dated 17th August, 1861.— 
This invention consists in making the beams, 
girders, columns, and other parts employed in the 
construction of buildings, hollow, for the purpose of 
containing water or other liquid ; and in connect- 
ing these beams, girders, columns, and other parts, 
80 that the water or other liquid with which they 
are filled may circulate therein or be renewed when 
required. By this means, in case of fire in the 
building, the main supports can never become so 
— to be injured or weakened by the results of 

eat. 








Pooks Received. 


VARIORUM. 


“A Treatise on the Law of Public Health and 
Local Government of Towns, &c., with the Sta- 
tutes. By W. C. Glen, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Second edition. Knight & Co. 1862.” This 
second edition of Mr. Glen’s very useful com- 
pendium of the Jaw of health contains the altera- 
tions made of late by the Legislature, and the 
decisions of the law courts on the Public Health 
and Local Government Acts, as well as the 
Nuisances Removal Act: the work is, therefore, 
oe respects new; and it embraces every- 
hing in the law aspect of sanitary matters, and 
Contains much information that it is important 
architects, contractors, and local boards of health, 
as well as landlords and tenants, should be in 
Possession of.——* Handbook of Economic Lite- 
rature; being a Descriptive Catalogue of the 


Library of the Twickenham Economic Museum. 
Part 1st: Domestic and Sanitary Economy. 
Printed for T. Twining, esq., by C. Whiting, 
Beaufort House, Strand. 1862.” We have re- 
peatedly spoken of what may be called the Model 
Economic Museum of Mr. Twining, of Twicken- 
ham, which affords an excellent example of what 
may be done by others towards the formation 
of instructive museum collections relating to the 
economicalaspects of working-classlife. Thepresent 
instalment of Mr. Twining’s Handbook contains a 
brief digest of the contents of each treatise or 
book in the library of the Museum, as well as the 
title, size, and number of pages, &c., of the book 
itself. The Museum and Library are open on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays from two till five, by 
tickets obtainable from Mr. Twining, Perryn 
House, Twickenham, S.W.; or care of Mr. Le 
Neve Foster, Society of Arts, Adelphi, W.C. 
“The Law of Trade Marks. By E. Lloyd, esq., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Draper, 
Carey Street, London. 1862.” The most part of 
this little treatise is a reprint from the “ Solicitors’ 
Journal” of 1861-2. The subject is important, and 
the law is not sufficiently definite; so that sug- 
gestions for its amendment such as are embodied 
in this pamphlet merit consideration. The author 
gives some account of the history and develop- 
ment of the law of trade marks in the decisions 
of the courts of law and equity; withremarks 
on the bills brought before Parliament during last 
session and the present. 











Iiscellanen. 

Soutn Kensrncton MusEuM.—During Easter 
week, ending 26th April, the visitors numbered 
39,048. 

Trnpers For Horst at RocursTEer Brive. 
The following tenders have been received for the 
erection of the large hotel about to be built by 
Mr. Budden on the vacant piece of land belonging 
to the bridge wardens, on the Strood side of 
Rochester-bridge : — Spicer, 1,9907.; Wilkins, 
1,950/.; Hall, 1,9252.; Stump, 1,900/.; Foord & 
Sons, 1,7067.; Naylar, 1,6857.; Anscombe (Maid- 
stone), 1,6177. 

Tue PuotoeraPHic Society oF Lonpoyx.— 
The annual soirée of this Society, held at King’s 
College, Strand, reflected much credit on those to 
whose management it was entrusted ; and a word 
of praise is certainly due to Dr. Diamond, the 
secretary, for the pains he appeared to take in 
giving information to those who desired to increase 
their knowledge as well as to gratify their eves. 
The attendance was sufficiently numerous to show 
that the patrons as well as disciples of the art are 
more than ever desirous of testifying their appre- 
ciation of this modern branch of the fine arts. 
The large room of the college was abundantly and 
tastefully decorated with photographic works in 
every style of this still-improving art. ‘“Colour- 
ing” was displayed to a comparatively small 
degree. The leading features of the exhibition 
were reproductions from well-known pictures and 
statuary, studies from nature, and enlargement of 
cartes de visite. 

Buitpina WoRrkKS IN THE BorovGH OF LIVER- 
Poot.—The twenty-fourth annual report of Mr. 
William Rishton, the building surveyor, to the 
local Health Committee has been printed. From 
this report it appears that, although the number 
of dwelling-houses erected in 1861 is somewhat 
below the average of the six years 1855.60, it 
greatly exceeds that of the six years 1849-54; 
being, for the last year, 1,250 against 1,600,—the 
average in the previous six years, and 765 the 
average in the six years prior thereto. The great 
majority of the premises are of a better class than 
those erected in 1860. The number of houses 
built in that year producing a rental less than 
£12 per annum was 161; whilst in the past twelve 
months there were only 45 of this class built. In 
1861 only 109 premises were constructed with 
separate cellar dwellings, against 192 in 1860; 
and though there was an increase last year of 81 
terrace houses, some of these were of a greatly 
improved character. In new dwelling-houses the 
middens have been disallowed, and in 185 cases 
of houses previously built, cesspools have been 
abolished, and water-closets provided. The new 
erections in the borough of a large character 
other than dwellings have been nearly equal to 
those of 1860, except in the instance of ware- 
houses, which were 19 in 1861, against 32 in 1860. 
Notwithstanding the reduction in the number of 
erections in 1861, the amount expended on old 
and new buildings is nearly £14,000 more for 
1861 than for 1860, which was a period of very 





large expenditure. 


Tue Frematk Scnoon or Art.—The com- 
mittee have found it expedient to postpone the 
intended meeting at the Mansion House until the 
17th June, at 2 o’clock. 

DrinkING-FounTaIN Movement. — The in- 
tended new fountain for Oswestry, which is being 
presented to the town by Mr. H. B. B. Wynn, of 
Llanforda, is, as regards the laying down of the 
pipes, now complete. The supply of water is ob- 
tained from a spring at Swan-hill, on the Pork- 
ington estate, by permission of Mrs. Gore. The 
masonry work, which is by Mr. John Vaughan, is 
ready to be fixed up. There will be three basins, 
one to face each street ; three dog-troughs under- 
neath ; and a cross on the top, to denote the place 
on which it stands. The design is that of Mr. 
Wigginham, of London.—lIn Peterhead a drink- 
ing-fountain is proposed as a memorial of the late 
Prince Consort. 

Cuarinea-Cross Rartway.—Operations have 
been commenced by the contractors for the con- 
struction of the railway by the side of the north- 
west wing of St. Thomas’s Hospital, adjacent to 
the London-bridge terminus. Workmen are en- 
gaged in digging the foundations for the bridge 
which is to carry the line over High-street, South- 
wark, and also on the other side of the road in 
Wellington-street, where an extensive block of 
buildings abutting on the church of St. Sepulchre 
and the Borough-market are being demolished to 
effect a junction with the portion of the line pass- 
ing through Southwark to the Blackfriars-road. 
The iron pillars filled with granite on which the 
Hungerford-bridge is to rest are well-nigh com- 
pleted, and a considerable portion of them already 
connected together by the ironwork for the bridge. 

Tu Strong CigcLEs NEAR SHap (WESTMORE- 
LAND).—At a recent meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, held in Edinburgh, a 
paper by Mr. Simpson, the vicar of Shap, was 
read, in which he gave the results of many care- 
ful and minute excavations of stone circles and 
cairns in the neighbourhood of Shap. Sometimes 
there is one circle within another; and at times 
the monument consists of three concentric circles, 
the innermost one being paved with small stones. 
A digging in several of these circles brought to 
light deposits of burned matter. Cairns, or 
“raises,” were sometimes surrounded by circles of 
upright stones: they frequently are found tocontain 
cists with urns and human bones. Mr, Simpson 
was clearly of opinion that, whatever other end 
the circles may have served, they were used as 
monuments of the dead. Mr. Stuart added some 
facts tending to show the analogous results which 
had attended diggings in Scottish circles of stones. 
In one, consisting of two concentric circles on the 
estate of Bognie, in Aberdeenshire, the result 
showed traces of pavement, under which layers of 
bones in a pulverised state and burned matter 
appeared. An urn was found in the centre of the 
innermost circle. : 

Fatt oF Aa Portico.—At Brodsworth Hall, 
Crowle, on Wednesday before last, a fatal acci- 
dent occurred to John Hall, a stonemason. The 
deceased was foreman of the masons employed 
at Brodsworth Hall, the seat of Mr. Thellusson. 
The hall is being rebuilt by Messrs. Longmire 
& Burge, contractors, from plans drawn by Mr. 
Wilkinson, of London, architect. The deceased 
had superintended the stonework generally, and 
under his direction the portico had been erected. 
It was built of stone from the Brodsworth quar- 
ries; and the supports of the portico, inserted 
in the wall, and extending therefrom about 
12 inches, were of the same stone. On Tuesday 
night he directed their removal ; as, in his opinion, 
the cement was sufficiently set. One or two props 
were removed, but the bulk of the supports were 
left up until Wednesday morning. At six o’clock 
the men were engaged in displacing them, and 
at seven had all but completed their work, when 
the stone supports in the wall snapped off, and 
the portico fell upon the deceased, who was 
crushed to death. In reference to the cause of 
the accident, the Doncaster Gazette says, 
“Although the architect or the contractors do 
‘not appear to have been aware of the quality 
of the stone, it is clear that it was not sufficiently 
strong to be placed in such a position, and hence 
the accident. It must, however, be stated that 
others had their doubts of the proper character 
of the work ; and no later than Monday last, Mr. 
E. B. Denison, Q.C., inspected the building, and 
finding from inquiry there was no iron rib or 
girder to support the stone, pointed out the defec- 
tive nature of the plan, and the certainty that 
this part of the portico would give way imme- 
diately upon removing the timber by which it was 
shored up.” The coroner’s jury returned a verdict 
of accidental death. 
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Tux New ExursiTion OF WaTER COLOURS IN 
MANCHESTER.—The exhibition of water colours at 
the Royal Institution is open to the public. Be- 
tween 700 and 800 pictures have been contributed, 


Tue LamBeto TRaMway.—At a public meeting 
of the supporters of Mr. Train’s street railway in 
Lambeth, Mr. Frederick Doulton in the chair ; the 


sympathies had always been in favour of this 
tramway. He had heard that in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench Mr. Train had been convicted, and 
the vestrymen released from their indictment. 
The vestry would, however, support Mr. Train 
throughout. The tramway was a great con- 
venience to hundreds of thousands, Mr. Frank- 
lin stated that 596,789 persons during the month 
of March bad passed over the tramway. The 
receipts during that period amounted to 
4,455/7. 6s. 5d. The number of season tickets 
taken was 6,963. The meeting passed a reso- 
lution protesting against the decision of the 
jury, and pledging itself to use every constitu- 
tional means to vindicate the authority of our 
It was also resolved to peti- 
tion Parliament, praying for the legalization of 
street railways. 


EFFERTZ’Ss MACHINERY FOR MAKING BRICKS 
AND TitEs.—This machine is the invention of 
Peter Effertz, of Manchester, and is for producing 
perforated, solid, and paving bricks, gutter tiles, 
roofing tiles, cornice tiles, pantiles, drain-pipes, 
and other similar articles. The clay is fed into 
the machine through a hopper, mixed by a com- 
bination of screws passed through a grate, to be 
cleansed from stones and other objectionable 
matters, modelled or moulded by pressure to the 
desired shape, and received as an endless band by 





a rolling-table in front of the machine. This 
rolling-table is provided with a self-acting cutter, | 
put in motion by the band of clay emerging from | 
the machine, and cutting the said band into any | 
length desired at right angles to the surface, or at | 
an angle proportionate with the velocity. The 
necessary pressure is exerted through a combina- 
tion of screws requiring less power than any 
other now in use. The machine consists of two 
main parts or divisions: first, the press for mixing, 
cleansing, and shaping the clay; secondly, the 
self-acting cutting-table, on which the band of 
clay emerging from the mould is cut. The 
Engineer ot 25th ult. gives diagrams of the details, 
with particulars of the mode of working. 


THE Prince or Watks's VIsIT TO THE TOMB 
OF ABRAHAM AT HEeBron.—The Prince of Wales, 
in course of his travels in the Holy Land, has 
been allowed (the first Christian for the last 600 
years) to visit what the Mahometans venerate as 
the most holy place in all Palestine ; and an ex- 
ceedingly interesting account of the visit (pro- 
bably by Canon Stanley, who accompanies the 
Prince) has been sent from Palestine to the Times 
newspaper. The details of the place, now for the 
first time we may say deliberately authenticated, 
contain little more than might be gleaned from 
the accounts of early pilgrims and the stolen visits 
of western authors, who went in the disguise of 
Mahometans; but the description now given 
enables us to understand these accounts better, 
and to supply deficiencies. The writer, in course 
of his long letter, says:—“ We passed (without 
our shoes) through an open court into the mosque. 
With regard to the building itself, two points at 
once became apparent. First, that it had been 
originally a Byzantine church. To: any one ac- 
nares with the Cathedral of St. Sophia, at 

onstantinople, and with the monastic churches 
of Mount Athos, this is evident from the double 
narthex or portico, and from the four pillars of 
the nave. Secondly, that it had been converted 
at a much later period into a mosque. This is 
indicated by the pointed arches, and by the 
truncation of the apse. This building occupies 
i speak roughly) about one-third of the plat- 

orm. I proceed to describe its relation to 
the sepulchres of the patriarchs. It is the 
innermost of the outer porticoes which con- 
tain the two first. In the recess on the right 
is the alleged tomb of Abraham, on the left that 
of Sarah, each guarded by silver gates. The 
shrine containing the tomb of Sarah we were 
requested not to enter, as being that of a woman. 
The shrine of Abraham, after a momentary hesita- 
tion and with a prayer offered to the patriarch 
for permission to enter, was thrown open. The 
chamber is cased in marble. The tomb consists 
of a coffin-like structure, like most Moslem tombs, 
built up of plastered stone or marble, and hung 
with carpets—green, embroidered with gold.” We 
print a paper elsewhere which bears upon the 





Tue American Lake Coprzr.—In 1846 the 
copper mines of Lake Superior yielded only 1602. 
worth of copper. Last year they yielded copper 
worth 600,000/. 

BURSTING OF A RESERVOIR NEAR ROCHDALE. 
The work of years at the new reservoir of the 
Oldham waterworks has been spoilt by the giving 
way of the embankment. The cause of the 
catastrophe is not known. In the night the lower 
part of one side of the embankment gave way, 
forcing up the superficial soil of the adjacent fields 
to a considerable height. The pecuniary loss will 
be little short of 8,000/., although no damage has 
been done to person or other property. Had the 
catastrophe not occurred till after the receptacle 
had been filled, Milnrow would have witnessed a 
flood equal to that of Holmfirth. 

PREVENTION OF Rotrtine In Woop.—To pre- 
vent posts and piles from rotting, the following 
coating has been recommended in Herepath’s 
Journal. Besides being economical, it is said to 
be impermeable to water, and nearly as hard as 
stone :—Take 50 parts of resin, 40 parts of finely 
powdered chalk, 300 parts or less of fine white 
sharp sand, 4 parts of linseed oil, 1 part of sulphu- 
ric acid, and 1 part of native oxide of copper. 
First heat the resin, chalk, sand, and oil in an iron 
boiler; then add the oxide, and with care the 
acid: stir the composition carefully, and apply 
the coating while still hot. If it be not liquid 
enough, add a little more oil. 

Passion AND DEatH.—Two policemen, accord- 
ing to acontemporary, lately entered the house of a 
woman residing at Plymouth, and remonstrated 
wi'hher on account of her drain-pipe being choked, 
causing annoyance to passers-by ; whereupon she 
poured out upon them a volley of oaths and curses, 
in themidstof which she fell downdead. Now, while 
disclaiming all sympathy with those who glibly 
talk of “judgments” for this, that, or the other 
misconduct; the obvious comment on such a case 
as this is, that probably the death of this poor 
wrong-headed woman was owing, in the first place, 
to ill health, which she had brought upon herself 
by neglect of a sanitary law of nature, and which 
disabled her from withstanding the excitement 
into which she allowed herself to be betrayed. 

THE Winpsork DrarvacE.—At last meeting of 
the Local Board of Health a discussion took place 
in reference to the billof Mr. Roe, C.E., amounting 
to 571. for his inspection of the drainage of 


| Windsor, his report, and general professional 


advice. A brief conversation took place, in the 
course of which surprise was expressed at the 
amount of the bill; not that it was too high, 
assuming that Mr. Roe paid the borough a strictly 
professional visit, but that it was understood that, 
as Mr. Roe was the designer and contractor of the 
drainage, and took a great interest in the discus- 
sion then going on respecting its condition, he was 
ready to inspect them, if not gratuitously, at a 
very low charge. The clerk stated that the meet- 
ing in question had agreed to seek Mr. Roe’s 
advice, before Mr. Batcheldor stated that he bad 
received a private communication from Mr. Roe. 
Ultimately it was agreed that the further con- 
sideration of the question be adjourned. 

SEWAGE OF Towns.—The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the best means of 
utilising the sewage of towns and cities, and 
applying it to agricultural purposes, met again on 
Thursday; Dr. Brady in the chair. The other 
members present were Mr. Paget, Mr. Gregson, 
Sir F, Smith, Mr. Caird, Mr. Gore Langton, Col. 
Fane, Mr. Du Cane, and Mr. Ayrton. Mr. Black- 
burn, who has visited various parts of the country, 
and examined the sewage, stated that on his farm 
in Cardiganshire 2,000 tons of sewage produced 
407, an acre in Italian ryegrass. By means of 
pipes the sewage did not cost him more than 
three-farthings per ton for conveyance of from a 
quarter to halfa mile. By water-carts it would 
cost about 33d. per ton. Liquid manure produced 
a greater effect than guano. It was very valuable 
for root crops. No other manure could compete 
with sewage for the production of grass. Mr. 
Fenton, engineer of the local board at Croydon 
(formerly of Chelmsford), said the system of drain- 
age at that place was by pipes. It was strained, 
and the solid matter was taken out of the tanks, 
The liquid manure had been applied most advan- 
tageously toa farm of 240 acres. After paying 
all expenses it left a clear profit of 12. per acre. 
The solid matter, amounting to about 100 tons 
per month, was sold at 1s. 6d. per ton. In some 
cases he believed sewage would be worth 20/. per 
acre. He considered pipes better than open 
sewers for conveying the sewage to the land; but 
when it arrived at the land it was better to use 
open watercourses than pipes for distributing it. 





subject. 


The committee then adjourned to the 5th May. 








The clerk of the works, architect :— 








J. A. Bunker :— 
Williamson .......cecccceeecs £3,200 0 
Pritchard & Sheldon .......... 2,970 0 
DGUNEIM anu sacpio sarap 66miieauieua 2,965 0 
Child & Son ....ccsesscecesecs 2,807 0 
OCC Ee 2,845 0 
Turner & Sons.........seceeee 2,795 0 
Trollope & Sons ........see0+- 2,743 0 
PIORCOR: 5c b0sedene seco cpstce se 2,670 0 





Jarvis» architect :— 





Bottom & Co, ...cssccccceceeess £969 0 
Crawley.... -secccceccee oeeceee g15 0 
Marsland & Son... 880 0 
Pugh & Wallis ... 875 0 
VIET... 006s.00ise-caieeeecs cece sices 830 0 
Tarrant ....0.ccccccccccvcccrees 789 0 
Kent (accepted) ...-.++eseceeses 775 0 





Liverpool. 

Reading :— 
TomkinSOn ...ceescce-seeesers £4,033 
Vates ...ccccccccccccccccesocs 


Bateman 
Burroughs oe 
Nelson (accepted) ....+eseeres 3,362 
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Withers, architect :— 


UC cccccccccccresseevecsvers £658 0 
Prichard & Son ....++ eccceccee 654 0 
Macey ..ccccccccccccesccsccces 620 6 
Jackson & ShaAW.....eseeeseeeee 594 0 
Tracey & CO. ...ssesecsceseeees 570 0 
Patman & Fotheringham........ 556 0 
Sharpington & Cole .......++.-- 555 0 





& Williams, architects :—- 


Macey .....ereeecesecevececess £844 0 
Prichard & Son ......seeeeeeees 789 0 
Walton cecccecvcccccccesenesere 757 0 
MAEETS voseecccccccccvccecerers 663 0 





Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, architects :— 





Piper & Wheeler ........2++006 £2,243 0 
MACEY...eeeeecscececessceenes 0 
Myers...--+++eeee pe peeerieslele 0 
Ashby & Horner ae 0 
Ashby & Sons ......eseeee Ss 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Co, ...+eeeeee 2,200 0 
Lawrence & Sons ....++.e+eee 2,148 0 
CAMNOn .eoeserersecceceeeress 2,136 0 





Mr. I’Anson, architect :— 


Macey .ecccccecsccvercvveccs 1,129 0 
Nouley ....+- ee eae 996 0 
GaAMMON ..secceccecccccecere 973 0 
Rider ...ccccccerccesccccecsce 945 0 
Maclacan ....ccccescesceeceee 798 0 





plied by Mr. Crocker :— 





Sutton & Vaughan..........-- : 
Stump oecvcscececeseces 2s 5 
Naylar ..cecsssccscsecece > 
ANSCOMD ...eceecceceseseeres Pr 
Spicer... ccccceveccescccevece 





For new warehouses, for Messrs. Mergetti 
Messrs. Wales & Sparks, architects :— 





8,495 0 
OE: a inciecscdscsecuae code . 
Brown & Robinson .....++++ 8,310 ¥ 
PAIR 0509 caons ss pacocwepencs 8,200 0 
Axford .occccecccceceeccecoce 8,150 0 
FERC oc peed sccsccccccce ccccce 7,997 ° 
NONE Soa is icc bicineas cove 7,960 : 
Hill, Keddell, & Rubinson ...- 7,748 $ 
MYETS...0cccccccccccessceceee 7,438 
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For completing Tower Villa, Anerley-grove. 
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[May 3, 1869. 


TENDERS. 

For six houses and stabling. on Vauxhall -G 
estate, for Mr.’ J. Taylor.: Mr. Mumford i ardens 
tities supplied :— » architect. Qua 

Dover ee £2,249 9 

a ene 2,147 0 : 
ACKWOFER .. 06.200 cccccccccecs 2,100 0 9 
Sharpinton & Co. ° sore 1,999 0 9 
AUER 5c cbecdccsesescconoce 1,999 0 9 

For building Manor-Park Lodge, Black 7 

Mumford, architect :— ” neath. “Mrs, 
Chamberlain............. eeecees £365 0 6 
OIG 5s ses cccwsicecvccvedescasee 359 0 0 
SPONGE cargeccoces cectebentee 307 0 6 
Partridge & Cutch.............. 297 0 0 
Greenw00d .....ccccccccccscece 207 0 0 
SANFIOA eves ccivce cooteseae bin 293 0.9 
iho e MET EL ee 282 0.0 
LOMETZED 0.0 -sccccccccsccccces 245 0 0 

For alterations and repairs to a portion of west wing of 


Wimpole Hall, for the Right Hon. the Earlof Hardwicke 


Thoday & Clayton.......ssesees £950 0 
For two villas. at Tottenham. Mr. J. W..¢ man, 
architect :— oe, 
Ashby & Soms .......sseeeeees £2,966 0 
Myers & Sons ......seeeeese ee 2,917 0 
Dove BrotherS ...-.secsesess 2,770 0 
Parry & Jackson......00+se00. 2,680 0 


For house and stables at Streatham, for Mr. F. Fuller, 
Mr. R. W. Drew, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, 


For house at Penge, for Mr. Jas. Covell. Mr. Henry 


For new Congregational Chapel, West Derby-road, 
Messrs. Poulton & Woodman, architects, 


Mr. 


For building brass foundry, Drury-lane. Messrs. Smith 


For Jews’ almshouses, North-street, Whitechapel 


For additions, &c., to a house at Clapham Common. 


s ids - oad, 
For the. carcass of a church in the Maidstone-r 
Chatham. Mr. Hy. Clutton, architect. Quantities suP 


e 
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